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YOU ARE MINE! 


The whole world is 
her’s with an 


ANSCO 


This marvelous ama- 
teur camera of profes- 
sional quality is the 
crystallization of 
humanity’s fondest 
dreams. 

Fenelon’s fable “Un 
voyage Suppose” print- 
ed in 1690 tells of his 
heart’s desire for an 


ANSCO 


Another Frenchman, 
Tiphaigne de la Roche, 
prophesied the advent 
of the ANSCO, and the 


secret unfolded by a native genie in a strange and wonderful 
land, to the hero of “Giphantie,” is now in the hollow of the 
hand of the American girl shown in this picture. 

It is also yours to hold for $17.50 and just think, the 
people in the days of Tiphaigne (1760) were willing to part 
with their last farthing to make his story of “Giphantie” 


come true. 


You can enjoy its reality for almost nothing. 


The Ansco book is yours for the asking. 


Ansco Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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AFTER SUNSET 
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Winter-Sports Photography 


WILL CADBY 


LTHOUGH many articles have been 
written and whole volumes of advice 
given on the best methods to photo- 
graph in the snow, we still see far too many 
results that leave much to be desired. Every 
discerning photographer must continually have 
noticed at quite good exhibitions such a title as 
“Sunshine on Snow,” under a picture that would 
never, without the title, suggest any such thing ; 
frequently it would not even with the title. 
“A Travesty of Moonlight on Chalk” would 
often suggest more accurately the thought that 
is uppermost when studying some of these 
ambitiously-titled photographs. 
But here we are plunged immediately into 
the turbid waters of criticism. The originator 


of the “Sunshine on Snow,” will, of course, 
maintain that his picture really does suggest 
the title definitely, for he studied the subject 
carefully before he made the exposure, and he 
sees in his print what he deliberately aimed at 
in taking the photograph. 

This is one of the big difficulties in photo- 
graphy. We all see in our own results some- 
thing of what we tried for, even when so much 
of the vital element of it is lost that our most 
sympathetic friends hesitate in their criticism 
between untruthfulness or offense! Indeed, so 
conscious am I of this obsession of the author 
of a print as to its merits, that I should have 
been afraid to illustrate these notes with my 
own photographs, were it not that one or two 
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AT THE TOP OF THE HILL WILL CADBY 


friends —very possibly with a sacrifice of 
truth — have pronounced them snowy ! 
and every year some editors ask to use them. 

Now this question of “snowiness” seems 
to me the very root of the whole matter. A 
photograph of snow-covered ground, or sports 
in a snow-covered country, must first and fore- 
most suggest to the beholder that these condi- 
tions prevail in the scene that he sees depicted, 
and with the indulgence of the reader, I pro- 
pose to point out one or two of the pitfalls into 
which I, at least, have tumbled in trying to get 
this result. 

First of all, then, we generally begin by 
attempting too much. We are enchanted with 
the dazzling scene, in which the brilliant blue 
sky and the highlights on the glittering snow 
are absolutely beyond our reach, particularly so 
if we have some comparatively dark objects 
such as people in the foreground. We must 
remember that we are working in a black-and- 
white medium, and it cannot be stretched to 
take in these extremes and yet render them 
faithfully. We must compromise, as is usual 
in our craft, making sacrifices at one end or the 
other of the scale of gradation. 

We struggle out of this first pitfall, not dis- 
couraged, but enlightened —as we think — 








only to fall badly into the orthochromatic pit. 
A deep screen that will pull down those blue 
shadows and blue sky is what we want, and 
straightway use, and we shall probably be 
pleased for a time with our results. But with 
keener observation of our subject, we shall 
realize that we have overdone it. The snow- 
shadows are not black in nature ; and the blue 
sky has none of the appearance of an impend- 
ing storm, as our new rendering shows. 

A little overcorrection for certain subjects is 
useful at times, as in the case of “The New 
Ski-Jump at Miirren,” where the aim was rather 
to give a map-like representation of the sur- 
roundings of the jump than the suggestion of 
snow. Here I wanted to emphasize every 
track on the hillside, the tiny jump itself on 
the left, halfway up the picture, and the ava- 
lanche that had recently surged right across the 
steep “outrun.” For this reason, in this case, 
I had made use of a K. II screen (Wratten and 
Wainwright. 

But for ordinary purposes in the snow — that 
is, for obtaining a photograph that most nearly 
suggests the snow environment — I have found 
the K. I most useful. This screen, as perhaps 
American readers may not know, is a particu- 
larly light yellow which, with a panchromatic 
plate, requires only twice the unscreened expo- 
sure, and I have got excellent results with it in 
conjunction with ordinary orthochromatic plates 
by simply doubling the exposure. In fact, I 
have made a practice, at times, of keeping a 
piece of this unmounted thin gelatine K. I 
screen screwed in between the glasses of one 
particular lens, so that I never worked without 
it, as it was not in the way and yet always 
ready for use, and protected from finger-marks. 

When once we realize that our camera has 
limitations, and that there are snow-aspects that 
it simply is ‘not capable of rendering, and that 
in another direction the danger of overcorrec- 
tion is very real, we shall have struggled 
through or avoided two of the most serious pit- 
falls in snow-photography, and we can pass on 
to consider how best to reproduce the familiar 
scenes and figures of a winter-sport center. 

There are two ways to obtain photographs of 
people at play in the snow. One is to photograph 
indiscriminately anything and everything that 
appears to have possibilities in it, hoping that a 
few of the exposures may have attained the end, 
namely, a spontaneous picture. The other method 
is to pose the figures before a suitable background 
and deliberately take them. Both methods have 
their advantages, and not infrequently the posed 
picture will appear the more spontaneous and 
natural of the two. But it is not always possible 
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to arrange pictures in the snow, for it requires an 
intuitive, diplomatic and intelligent helper, and 
it presupposes docile “sitters” who can, to a 
certain extent, act. Most of us know that 
attitude and expression must always be over- 
done to show at all convincingly in photography. 
A subtle smile is lost on the dryplate and noth- 
ing short of a broad grin will suggest a smile. 
It is just the same with attitudes ; they must be 
overdone or they give the impression of . . . 
no attitude at all. 

This fact was impressed on me last winter 
when, in a rash moment, I undertook to expose 
some dozens of plates on a skating-expert to 
illustrate skating-turns for a book he was wri- 
ting. The devotee of skating would not swerve 
a hair’s breadth from the correct attitude, and 
the result was — at least to my untutored eye — 
that he did not show the turn he was wishing to 
illustrate, whereas if he would have consented 
to exaggerate slightly the attitude, the novice 
would have seen at a glance the movement 
required. 

Of course, one of the advantages of a set 
picture is that the figures can be arranged so 
that they do not cover up or overlap each other 
in a meaningless fashion. The experts (also 
the good-looking ones) can face the camera, 
and those who are less convincing in both 
respects can be judiciously selected to fill up the 
background. Generally, the exact reverse hap- 
pens if no preliminary posing is carried out. 
Then, again, we can get our figures large on 
the plate and yet focused accurately, which is 
always a difficulty with a hand-camera, where 
we are guessing distances and, at the same 
time, trying — often vainly — to compose a pic- 
ture through a diminutive view-finder. 

A combination of both methods is often satis- 
factory. A landscape can be arranged on the 
ground-glass with deliberation. We can decide 
where we require figures, get quite ready, and 
when suitable people come along pull out the 
slide and make the exposure as they are pass- 
ing. “Ski-ers Homeward Bound” is an ex- 
ample of this sort of work. The two men had 
been noticed to approach. The camera was set 
up, the scene focused, and the exposure and 
exact position of the figures determined before 
their arrival. As they passed across the pic- 
ture, the shutter was released, and they were 
not even asked to pause on their homeward 
journey. Incidentally they happened to be 
two of our most famous ski-jumpers, which was 
an exceptional photographic stroke of luck. 
But it is not often that we can get the right 
figures, the right landscape and, let me add, the 
right lighting — all at the same time. 


As an example of deliberately-posed figures, 
I might call the reader’s attention to a photo- 
graph of mine called “The Tumble,” where a 
singularly good-tempered and obliging bevy of 
girls did almost too completely and automat- 
ically what they were told. There is none of 
the true spirit of winter-gaiety in such a picture. 

“The Skating-Rink, Mirren,” was an en- 
tirely unpremeditated snapshot. Miss Eliza- 
beth Asquith (the English Premier’s youngest 
daughter) was waltzing on the ice with her 
cousin, Mr. Tenant. The side-light appeared 
effective and the attitudes good as they swayed 
backwards and forwards to the music, and so 
an exposure was made on a 314 x 214-inch 
film-pack with a camera that comfortably fitted 
a pocket. It will be noticed from the shadows 
in this photograph that the sun was shining 
across the lens, and if a sunshade had not been 
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used, the negative undoubtedly would have 
been spoiled. The necessity for a sunshade is 
naturally more important in the snow than else- 
where. It should be not only a sunshade, but 
a light-shade that entirely surrounds the lens, 
as there is much reflected light from the white 
ground that may often spoil an effect unless it 
is cut off. It is an easy matter to make a light- 
shade to fit each lens used. <A tube of thin. 
black cardboard held on the lens by a rubber- 
band answers all purposes. Care must be taken 
that it does not extend too far so as to obstruct 
the view; but this can be adjusted exactly by 
looking through the camera and cutting back 
the funnel until it does not show on the ground- 
glass even at infinity. Personally, I have found 
a lens-shade one of the most useful accessories, 
and make a practice in the snow of never using 
the camera without it. Such things, of course, 
can be bought, but the home-made instrument is 
just as effectual. 

So far we have discussed factors that are 
more or less within the control of the photo- 
grapher. But there is one—and a most im- 
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portant one —that is beyond his power to ma- 
nipulate. It is lighting. Very few persons are 
fully alive to the part that lighting plays in the 
making or spoiling of the subject. Of course, 
every one acknowledges in a superficial and un- 
interested way that lighting is important; but 
it is much more than this, it is all-important, 
and can ruin the most carefully-thought-out 
scheme for a picture. Sunshine, where not 
wanted, may throw a big shadow just where it 
will ruin the composition altogether, and yet the 
lack of sun may take all the sparkle and most 
of the perspective out of a view that needed it. 
Even the sun shining from the wrong direction 
will alter entirely the detail in the snow and, 
possibly, emphasize the very objects that we 
wished to reduce in importance, and flatten and 
make valueless the salient features of our pic- 
ture. Consequently it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to study the lighting carefully and watch 
how it affects the “drawing ” of the snow. 

One of the advantages of camera-work is that 
there is something to be done in almost every 
light, and this holds good particularly in the 
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snow. If the sun does not shine, and the at- 
mosphere is not so dazzling as to make people 
screw up their eyes, we have excellent oppor- 
tunities for portraiture. It forms a compara- 
tively flat and most becoming light, and yet, 
with the surrounding snow, exposures can be 
short and expression retained. 

“The Ski-ing Girl” is an example of portrait- 
photography with a snow-bank background. 

On the other hand, if the sun had gone in 
when ‘“Snow-balling,” the December cover of 
PuHoto-ERA, was taken, the result would have 
been a flat, white expanse not at all suggestive 
of the material from which the young man’s 
ammunition was made. 

And yet, again, if the sun had been shining in 
a photograph of mine showing the telemark 
turn, the shadows cast would have decreased 
the diagrammatic value of the photograph in 
showing the position of the legs, with the weight 
of the body thrown forward in performing this 
fascinating evolution. 

For the successful taking of sports-photo- 
graphs on level ground — like a rink, where 





SKI-ERS HOMEWARD BOUND 


people are to be included — it is simply impera- 
tive, by some means or other, to get a high 
viewpoint for the camera. Diffidence and shy- 
ness must be cast to the winds, and if there is 
no natural vantage-ground at the spot where it 
is required, the photographer must perch him- 
self and his camera on a big box, or some such 
portable platform, or he will get his figures one 
behind the other and they will have a mixed-up 
appearance. It was only in this way that I was 
able to photograph the International Curling 
Bonspiel at Morgins-les-Bains (Switzerland) last 
winter. The reader has only to imagine the 
point of view lowered in the “Cup Finals ” to 
realize how the traveling-stone and the two 
sweepers would have been hidden behind the 
two “Skips,” and the whole point of this 
decisive coup lost. 

Even when we are not working on the level, 
it is often most valuable to place the camera 
high. This position opens out and extends a 
scene and adds to its interest incredibly. In fact, 
it corrects the tendency of the ordinary lens to 
see a quite respectable hill as almost flat ground. 
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THE SUMMIT OF THE CHAMOSSAIRE 


And so we must exaggerate the view somewhat, 
just as we found it necessary to over-emphasize 
expressions and attitudes in photographs of 
snow-sports. It was only being able to photo- 
graph from a neighboring high rock, that made 
it possible to suggest the steep hill in “A Good 
Run.” Had the photograph been taken at the 
same level as the tobogganer, the figure must 
have been distorted, and the hill would have 
appeared level ground. 

I have left little space for the consideration 
of exposure and development. Both subjects 
have been treated so exhaustively in photo- 
graphic manuals and in the press, that it seems 
hardly possible to go far wrong. In the snow, 
however, the beginner is more likely to err from 
overexposure than underexposure, but he will 
quickly remedy this with a little experience, and 
the chances are that he will then go to the other 
extreme. Now, in spite of all that has been 
written and said to the contrary, my own ex- 
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perience teaches me that, treat it as we will, a 
greatly underexposed plate will never yield a 
satisfactory snow-picture. Consequently it is 
worth while — until we have got used to the 
different lighting — to give the small amount of 
attention necessary to measure the light and 
get approximately the correct exposure for the 
subject. Modern plates are most accommodat- 
ing — quite long-suffering, in fact —and they 
balk only when we greatly miscalculate their 
capabilities. 

Before leaving exposure, a few words about 
very rapid snapshots of quickly-moving objects 
may not be out of place. It must be obvious to 
all that figures moving directly towards or away 
from the camera can be given far longer ex- 
posures than when they are traveling across the 
picture. This is the time when we need a 
focal-plane shutter, screwed up to its fastest, 
particularly if we are near the subject. Out in 
the open snow — at midday, however — we can 
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take greater liberties with exposure than under 
any other conditions, as may be seen in one of 
my photographs of ski-jumping at Miirren, 
where the jump can be observed in the extreme 
right upper corner of the picture, and the ski- 
jumper, who has just left it, is in mid-air in the 
middle of the view. In this case the shutter 
was set at the nominal one-thousandth of a 
second, and the spring screwed up to work 
faster than the normal pace, and the flying 
figure is, I believe, fairly sharp. 

As to development, unless the photographer 
is very expert at stopping it at the exact right 
moment, it is, no doubt, a wise proceeding to 
dilute the developer considerably, not grudging 
the extra time taken in getting necessary den- 
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sity; for we must remember that snow-effects 
are not to be got by excessive contrasts, as even 
the shadows are generally light, being cast on 
white, with a white reflector laid all around 
them, and if, as is usually the case, with small 
negatives, we need to make bromide enlarge- 
ments, we shall find that our weakly- and slowly- 
developed negatives yield more satisfactory 
prints on a big scale. 


Composition 


Ir a man can compose at all, he can com- 
pose at once, or rather he must compose in 
spite of himself. And this is the reason of that 
silence which I have kept in most of my works 
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A GOOD RUN 


on the subject of composition. Many critics, 
particularly the architects, have found fault with 
me for not “teaching people how to arrange 
masses;” for not “ attributing sufficient impor- 
tance to composition.” Alas! I attribute far 
more importance to it than they do —so much 
importance, that I should just as soon think of sit- 
ting down to teach a man how to write a Divina 
Commedia or a King Lear, as how to “ com- 
pose,” in the true sense, a single building or a 
picture. The marvelous stupidity of this age of 
lecturers is, that they do not see that what they 
call “ principles of composition ” are mere prin- 
ciples of common sense in everything, as well as 
in pictures and buildings. A picture is to have 
a principal light’ Yes; and so a dinner is to 
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have a principal dish, and an oration a principal 
point, and an air of music a principal note, and 
every man a principal object. A picture is to 
have harmony of relation among its parts’ 
Yes; and so is a speech well uttered, and an 
action well ordered, and a company well chosen, 
and a ragout well mixed. Composition! As 
if a man were ‘not composing every moment of 
his life, well or ill, and would not do it instine- 
tively in his picture as well as elsewhere, if he 
could. Composition of this lower and common 
kind is of exactly the same importance in a 
picture that it is in anything else —no more. 
It is well that a man should say what he has to 
say in good order and sequence ; but the main 
thing is to say it truly. — John Ruskin. 
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Making Lantern-Slides at Home 


ALLEN E. CHURCHILL 


ONE can question the charm of the lan- 

| + | tern-slide. Projected on the screen by 

means of an efficient illuminant such as 

the electric arc, it is unequaled as a _photo- 
graphic result. 

No print on paper can hope to equal 
this method of exhibiting to a gathering of 
friends the results of one’s adventures afield 
with the camera. The great enlargement of the 
pictures when projected on the screen, revealing 
a wealth of detail unnoticed in an ordinary 
print, the brilliant highlights, the subtle middle- 
tones, the deep yet transparent shadows all add 
to the fascination of the lantern-slide. Well 
colored, it may be said fairly to “hold the 
mirror up to nature.” 

For years this form of entertainment was 
confined largely to public lectures given by pro- 
fessional lecturers, and whereas many of these 
were both instructive and entertaining, the 
writer recalls also a large number of horrible 
nightmares of photography and color inflicted 
on long-suffering audiences. The field was 
limited because of the lack of a powerful yet 
convenient illuminant. Oxy-hydrogen gas and 
high-voltage electric are were the only illumi- 
nating-agents that were really efficient, and it is 
obvious that these were beyond the reach of the 
amateur, as they involved the use of cumber- 
some and expensive gas-tanks or a special in- 
stallation of electric current. 

The recent immense improvement in the 
optical lantern, however, has made it possible 
for the amateur to enjoy in the home, at small 
cost, all the charm of the lantern-slide. By 
means of what is known as the “baby are,” 
now supplied with many types of lantern, a 
brilliant picture of any size up to 12 feet 
square may be obtained at the cost of but a few 
cents an hour. No special knowledge of elec- 
tricity is required and ample current can be had 
from the ordinary house-supply. I am glad to 
note that the amateur appears to appreciate the 
fascinating possibilities of the lantern-slide, and 
many are rapidly converting their negatives, 
that would otherwise be forgotten and relegated 
to the shelf, into this charming form of 
entertainment. 

This by far the most fascinating way to show 
one’s long-neglected pictures seems to be com- 
ing into its own. 

The process of making slides is neither diffi- 
cult nor complicated. Any amateur who has 


learned how to develop a plate and make a 
print from it can make them with a very little 
practice. They may be made by either of two 
methods, contact or reduction. The former way 
is the simpler and will, perhaps, appeal to those 
who use small cameras, so popular nowadays. 
The latter method, however, does not involve 
necessarily the employment of any more appa- 
ratus than can be put together by any one with 
average intelligence in handling tools in an 
evening. Any ordinary 4x 5 or 5x 7 camera 
with fairly-good extention may be used with two 
kits 514 x 4 to hold the lantern-plates fitted to 
one of the holders. The only part that requires 
any thought is the means to illuminate the nega- 
tive evenly. Even illumination by daylight is 
a simple matter of tilting the negative up at the 
clear sky ; but as most amateurs will be able to 
devote only their evenings to the work, artificial 
illumination will be necessary. 

The Parallax reflector or an enlarging-lantern 
reversed, offers an easy solution of the problem ; 
or, if one does not care to go to the expense 
of buying one of these devices, a clear field 
may be obtained by means of the following bit 
of apparatus made out of an old soap-box or a 
few bits of very heavy cardboard in an evening. 

As few, nowadays, employ a camera larger 
than 5 x 7, I have given the dimensions for an 
illuminating-box to take negatives of any size 
up to this, although it can be figured out for 
any other size in a few minutes. 

First, make a box 13” long by 9” high by 
31%” deep, inside measurements, and nail on a 
back to it, leaving the front open, for the pres- 
ent. Purchase of any electrician two porcelain 
incandescent lamp-sockets and screw them to 
the inside of the bottom or long side of the box, 
one at each end, right and left, so that their 
centers will be 114” from the ends of the box 
and 134” between the back and front. Wire 
these in circuit, so that two 60-watt Mazda 
lamps, when screwed into them, will both burn 
together. Cut a front for the box with a re- 
bated opening 5 x 7, spacing this opening so 
that the middle of the short or 5” sides will be 
opposite the center of the incandescent filament 
of the lamps. No exact measurements for 
placing the front and cutting the opening can 
be given, as different makes of sockets vary in 
length, as do also lamps in length of filament. 

This adjustment can be made easily to suit 
conditions after the lamps are screwed into the 
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sockets. Coat the inside of the box with white 
paint, attach an ordinary porcelain plug to the 
free end of the flexible wiring, and the box is 
about complete. 

Two bits of spring-brass, such as are found 
on kits, screwed to the front will serve to hold 
the negative in position. 

On connecting the box with the nearest 
lighting-fixture it will be found that we have an 
evenly-illuminated 5 x 7 opening. This and 
our camera now supply all the apparatus neces- 
sary for making slides from negatives of any 
size up to 5 x 7. 

Slides may be made in any tone from cold 
black to red-brown by varying the exposure and 
developer; but as a cold, clear black is on the 
whole the most pleasing tone, I will confine my 
suggestions to the making of this type of slide. 
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There are many developing-formule for the 
production of cold-tone slides; but I would im- 
press upon the reader that the most important 
factor in obtaining a cold black is correct expo- 
sure. It must be just enough to give the deli- 
cate halftones that mark the well-made slide, 
but no more. With more exposure the slide 
will lack brilliancy and the color will tend to 
olive brown. Correct exposure is the secret of 
successful slide-making. A very few tests will 
make this matter clear. 

An excellent developer for cold-black tones 
is the following : 


A 
Metol se 50 grains 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 1 ounce 
Water 10 ounces 
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MEDITATION 
B 
Potassium carbonate, anhydrous .. ..150 grains 
Ammonium bromide ............... 50 grains 
Potassium bromide.. 60 grains 
Water... fe veseeee. 10 ounces 


For use, mix equal parts of A and B. An- 
other good formula is that recommended for the 
Imperial plate : 


A 
Hydroquinone .. , 75 grains 
Potassium metabisulphite 5 grains 
Potassium bromide 25 grains 
Water ~ 10 ounces 
B 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 4 drams 
Sodium hydroxide 50 grains 
Water 10 ounces 


For use, mix equal parts of A and b. The 
formula that follows I consider unsurpassed 
for the production of brilliant slides of cold- 
black tone. Its action is a trifle slow on ac- 
count of the proportion of retarding-agents 


used in compounding it, but it will be found to 
give slides of unusual quality. 


A 
Hydroquinone 65 grains 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 500 grains 
Citric acid ; 10 grains 
Potassium bromide 10 grains 
Water 10 ounces 
B 
Sodium carbonate 500 grains 
Water ..... 10 ounces 


For use mix equal parts of A and B. 

The slide having been properly exposed, as 
described above, it should be developed until the 
image is darker than it will be when fixed, for 
it loses density considerably in the fixing-bath. 
The image should be allowed to bury itself 
somewhat; but watch the highlights carefully 
and do not allow them to veil. These high- 
lights do not mean necessarily a large part of 
the image; but wherever they occur they should 
remain clear white. Do not judge by the sky, 
as at times this may have a slight color and 
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will veil a trifle. When development is com- 
plete, rinse thoroughly and place the slide in 
the fixing-bath. 

The composition of this bath is a matter of 
considerable importance if we are to consider 
whether or not the slides are subsequently to be 
colored. If they are to be colored, they 
should be fixed in a bath of plain hypo 4 to 1. 
No bath which contains alum in any form can 
be used. This point is often overlooked, and 
people complain that the colors change or 
bleach out after a time. As the colors in use 
to-day are mostly analines, they are affected by 
the alum under the influence of the heat of the 
lantern. ‘This has been the experience of more 
than one prominent lecturer. 

However, if the slides are to remain in black 
and white, the following formula will be found 
excellent for fixing, at the same time clearing 
and hardening. 


Water .. 
Hypo 


54 ounces 
16 ounces 


When entirely dissolved, add the following 
made up as directed. 


Water ..... : aes cree, AS 10 ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous. 1 ounce 
Chrome alum, powdered ........................ 1 ounce 


When these two are thoroughly dissolved, 
add slowly while stirring 1 dram of sulphuric 
acid. 

This fixing-bath lasts for a long time and will 
fix a large number of slides, but should not be 
used after it becomes frothy or pale in color, as 
it then loses its clearing- and hardening-quali- 
ties. After fixing, wash for an hour in running 
water. 

For development, I strongly recommend the 
use of white porcelain trays. They aid, by 
comparison, in determining the clearness of the 
highlights, a point which I would again impress 
as very important in successful slide-making — 
second only to correct exposure. 

Before concluding my suggestions on the 
making of slides, I want to offer a word of 
caution in regard to a method employed by some 
slide-makers. It consists in allowing the image 
to bury itself completely in the developer, even 
to the highlights, allowing these to veil. After 
fixation, the slide is cleared and the purity of 
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the highlights obtained by the use of Farmer’s 
reducer. Although slides produced in this man- 
ner have a decided sparkle in the hand, their 
appearance on the screen is not satisfactory, as 
the action of the reducer eats away a part of 
the halftones that add so much to the quality of 
a slide. 

As the matting and binding of slides is largely 
mechanical, these steps need hardly be described 
in detail. The suggestions I have offered, 
with a little practice, should enable the amateur 
to turn his negatives into an endless source of 
interest and entertainment to himself and his 
friends. 

The influence and charm of color is always 
compelling, and the after-coloring of lantern- 
slides adds wonderfully to their attractiveness 
and interest. Considerable space could be de- 
voted to this fascinating work; but I must not 
monopolize the entire number of this magazine, 
so of this, perhaps, more later. 


JAMES LEWIS 


Sepia Lantern-Slides 


For obtaining rich sepia tones, the plates 
should receive four to five times the normal ex- 
posure, and the following developer be used : 


A 
Pyro 1 ounce 
Sodium sulphite 4 ounces 
Water 1 pint 
B 


Ammonium carbonate 
Potassium hydrate 
Ammonium bromide 
Water 


480 grains 
360 grains 
240 grains 

10 ounces 


The developer is made up in the proportion 
of 1 dram each of A and B and 2 ounces of 
water, development occupying about five min- 
utes. — The Amateur Photographer. 
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T frequently happens that one is called 
upon to copy a picture, an engraving, etc., 
and a few suggestions regarding the best 

method of procedure may not be unwelcome. 

The first point we have to deal with is, of 
course, the scale of reduction or, in other words, 
the size of the finished print; and it is just as 
well, therefore, to do a little arithmetic first. 
I naturally assume that everyone knows the 
equivalent focus of his lens — then the simple 
tule is to divide the longer dimension of the 
subject by the longer dimension of the desired 
print and to add 1 to the result and multiply by 
the equivalent focus of the lens; this yields the 
distance from the lens to the subject, and divid- 
ing this by the first quotient gives the extension 
of the camera. For instance, suppose one wants 
to reduce an 18 x 30 picture on to a 614 x 81% 
plate and we allow 1% inch for the rebate, the 
focus of the lens being 8 inches. 

Then 30-8 = 3.75; (3.75 +1) x 8=38 
inches, the distance between lens and picture, 
and 38 -- 3.75 = 10.13 inches, which is the ex- 
tension of the camera. 

This simple sum gives one the approximate 
distances, and one can then obtain a sharp 
focus on the ground-glass with an eye-piece. 

Occasionally it may happen that to copy a 
small subject, such 
as a diagram, the ex- 
tension of the cam- 
era is insufficient, 
because in this case 


there must be 
double the equiva- 
lent focus between 
subject and lens, 
and lens and plate. 
Then the _portrait- 
attachments for 
copying, which can 
be obtained from 
most dealers, are 
very handy; but 
any short-focus 
lens, even the ordi- 
nary hand _ reading- 
glass or magnifier, 
may be placed in 
front of the camera 
lens, and this will 


shorten up the 
focus of the latter. 





THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE 


I have a series of round spectacle-lenses of 
3- to 24-inch focus, which I use in this way. 
Really, one ought to make a somewhat elab- 
orate calculation of the new foci of the com- 
pound lens, but unless one has an optical bench, 
it is no matter; therefore, a practical 
way is to point the camera to the sky, focus the 
clouds sharply, measure the extension of the 
“amera and rack out to double the distance. 

As regards the lens-aperture, there is only one 
rule to observe —to use the largest aperture 
that will give sharpness all over the plate, and 
not to overlook the fact that the marked aper- 
ture of the stop is not the working-aperture in 
consequence of the lengthening of the focus due 
to working at close quarters. 

In the copying of pictures, particularly those 
with highly-varnished surfaces, or that are 
glazed and from which the glass may not be re- 
moved, one is likely to be troubled by reflections. 
Even these may be overcome if one remembers 
one of the first laws of elementary optics, 
namely, that the angle of reflection is equal to 
the angle of incidence. It is necessary then 
only to draw a diagram, roughly to scale, of 
the positions of the picture and the lens and 
connect them by dotted lines to find out at once 
the permissible angles of illumination. 


easy 
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Fig. 1 is a diagram of my class-room, in 
which we have done considerable copying of all 
kinds, and it shows the position of the easel or 
picture, the camera and the lighting adopted. 
The dotted lines show the incident and reflected 
rays, and it will be seen at once that none of 
the latter can reach the lens. This room hap- 
pens to be a particularly easy one in which to 
control the lighting, but when one has to copy a 
picture in an ordinary room with only one or 
two windows, it is much more difficult. How- 
ever, if the above-mentioned simple law be kept 
in mind, a position will readily be found from 
which the picture cannot reflect the light into 
the lens. Often this will be found to be about 
three feet from one edge of the window, pro- 
vided that it is not a wide one. If it is, then 
that half nearest the window may require to be 
blocked out temporarily with opaque paper or a 
cloth. This will always give uneven lighting ; 


4 i c = 
mio - 8 
P nee eae _ 
FIG. 1 


All windows blocked out except 1 and 8 


but this may be overcome by using a small 
mirror on that side of the picture away from 
the window. 

Personally, in all difficult cases, [ should adopt 
the use of magnesium ribbon, as with this one 
can control absolutely and obtain results as 
good as by daylight. 

It is a good rule to sit down with the focus- 
ing-cloth over one’s head and examine the 
ground-glass inch by inch with a focusing eye- 
piece to see whether any reflection can be seen, 
because there may be just one small patch of 
pigment which catches the light at a particular 
angle and reflects it into the camera. If so, 
the lighting must be altered to prevent this; 
for a direct reflection destroys absolutely all 
color-rendering. Modern pictures are not 
plane surfaces. 

It is frequently recommended to light the 
picture from the same angle as the painter has 
lighted it; but this is absurd, for the painter 
gets his effects by color and not light and shade 





The absurdity of following 
out this recommendation will be seen at once, 
when one takes such a picture as “ The Fight- 
ing Téméraire,” by Turner, in which the whole 
of the lighting comes virtually from the setting 


in monochrome. 


sun, right in the background. Exactly how to 
light this from the same direction as the artist 
did, would be wholly beyond me and the aver- 
age worker, I think. 

It is quite possible that some workers may 
not be sufficiently familiar with the above-men- 
tioned picture for them to grasp the point that 
I want to drive home, so I have chosen “ Nor- 
ham Castle,” a print in the famous “ Liber Stu- 
diorum.” This is, of course, in black and 
white ; but imagine it in colors, how would it 
be possible to light it as Turner did, that is 
with the source of light dead in the center of 
the picture and right in the distance, and obtain 
a photograph? One must not forget that we 
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NORHAM CASTLE 


are dealing with a canvas painted on its front 
surface and not with a transparency. 

Often what is known as the “technique ” — 
that is the brush-marks — is of considerable in- 
terest to a painter, and then the lighting may 
be adjusted to show these by making one side- 
light stronger than the other. The average 
person, however, does not care about them and 
they should be obliterated as much as possible. 
Sometimes, when the paint is put on with a 
palette-knife, this becomes decidedly difficult 
and then a supplementary lighting with mag- 
nesium-ribbon is often useful. 

The longer the focus of the lens the better, 
as there is considerably less chance for the 
reflections to show. In any case, when copy- 
ing glazed pictures, it is as well to hang a black 
cloth in front of the camera with a hole for the 
lens to peep through and thus avoid an indis- 
tinct image of bright parts of the camera. 

Some writers advise treating the surface of 
the picture with soap and water, vaseline, oil, 
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glycerine, ete. Personally, I think this abso- 
lutely unjustifiable, few know what irreparable 
damage may thus be done to a picture. The 
most that one ought to do is to rub the surface 
of an oil-painting with a damp cloth to remove 
actual dust. In the case of pastel, charcoal and 
watercolor-drawings, of course, absolutely noth- 
ing must be allowed to touch the surface of the 
picture ; on the other hand, they rarely require 
treatment because they do not give regular 
reflection. 

For copying pictures the only plate to use is 
a panchromatic with the No. 3 Filter-Yellow 
screen, given on page 290 of PxHoro-Era for 
December. No orthochromatie plate can give 
correct rendering because of its lack of red 
sensitiveness and the great prominence of red in 
very many paintings. 
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Sometimes one has to copy an old line-engray- 
ing, the paper of which has yellowed; then a 
slow isochromatic is the one to use. This will 
almost invariably reproduce the yellow tinge of 
the paper as white. If the engraving shows 
any “ foxy” marks — those rusty-looking spots 
too often met with — then a light yellow screen 
will improve matters. Otherwise, if the paper is 
white, a process, contrast or very slow photo- 
mechanical plate is the best. Give as correct 
an exposure as possible and develop as long as 
the lines of the engraving appear free of any 
fogging. In this work — and it also applies, of 
course, to the copying of black and white type- 
matter — the developer plays no unimportant 
part, hydroquinone being a favorite with most 
specialists in this work and one of the best of 
formule in my experience is the following : 
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AMONG THE CLOUDS 


A 
Hydroquinone 16 g. 160 grs. 
Sodium sulphite, anhy- 
drous 50 g. 1 oz. 
Citrie acid 6 g. 60 grs. 
Potassium bromide 4 g. 40 grs. 
Distilled water to 1000 ¢.e.s. 20 fluid ozs. 
B 
Caustie soda 16 g. 160 grs. 
Distilled water to 1000 ¢.e.s. 20 fluid ozs. 


For use, mix 1 part A, 1 part B, 2 parts water. 
Temperature 65 degrees F. Continue develop- 
ment till the lines or letters show the slightest 
sign of graying over, then wash rapidly and fix 
in an acid-fixing bath —this is the secret of 
successful work. 

The result should be a hard clean negative 
with absolute bare glass in the lines and dense 





highlights — if not, then one can intensify with 
any good mercury intensifier, although I prefer 
Monckhoven’s for this work, as it has a ten- 
dency to clean up the line. Some workers use a 
uranium intensifier ; this is also useful, but there 
is more danger of blocking up the lines. 

For the print, the only paper to use is, of 
course, one of the hard or contrast papers and 
with the following developer : 


Hydroquinone 4g. 20 grs. 
Sodium sulphite, anhy- 

drous 10 ¢g. 50 grs. 
Sodium carbonate 20g. 150 grs. 
Potassium bromide 0.6 g. 8 ers. 
Distilled water to 1000 ¢.e.s. 10 fluid ozs. 


Temperature 65 degrees F. This will give a 
very hard black and white result. 
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Within the last few weeks I was asked to 
copy a lot of halftone-illustrations from a book, 
and make lantern-slides of the same, and I was 
shown a lot of slides made from the same class 
of subject, all copies of antique casts in which 
the dots of the halftone-screen were painfully 
apparent. I determined, therefore, to see 
whether I could obtain a series of negatives 
without the dot-formation and, after one test- 
exposure, | made twenty-seven good negatives 
in about five hours, focusing each picture, expos- 
ing, developing and fixing. I naturally had 
assistance of a student to fill the plate-holders, 
or I could not have done it so quickly. 

My test-exposure was to test the correctness 
of my theoretical reasoning, which was as 
follows: In reproducing a black and white 
subject — and that is all that a halftone-illustra- 
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tion is—we use a very slow, hard-working 
plate and strive to keep the blacks clear glass. 
Now, to destroy this effect all that I need do is 
to use a very fast plate and avoid harshness in 
the negatives. I, therefore, used the fastest 
ordinary plate I could get, my ordinary negative- 
developer full strength, but with the addition 
of a small amount of bromide, and obtained 
excellent results. It cost me twenty-eight plates 
to obtain twenty-seven negatives which are ab- 
solutely free of any dot-formation. To make 
the lantern-slides, I had to use a hard-working 
emulsion to obtain anything like reasonable 
results, as the original subjects are all white 
marbles against a black background, and I used 
the new Velox transparency-films. (I object, 
on principle, to the mention of particular makes 
of any photographic apparatus or material in 





articles, as the motive may be construed into a 
free advertisement; but so far as I am aware 
these films are the only chloride-emulsion films 
on the American market for lantern-work, and 
I sincerely hope that some plate-maker will put 
a gaslight lantern-plate on the market soon. 
The films are excellent, but I prefer plates for 
lantern-slide making.) 

On testing out the slides by actual projection, 
I was glad to find that the results on the 
screen, although grainy — which by the non- 
technical observer would be put down to the 
antiquity of the 
marble — were really 
very satisfactory and 
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may be necessary to 
reproduce pencil- 
sketches or writing, 
and one always, or 
nearly always, finds 
that this is very gray, 
not a black, and it is 
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satisfactory negative 
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PANCHRO PLATE WITH GREEN SCREEN 





red ink-corrections, with and without a color- 


filter. This speaks for itself. 

Fig. 2 was photographed with an ordinary 
plate; Fig. 3 with a panchromatic plate and a 
green screen which makes both the blue and 
red inks look black; Fig. 4 with a panchro- 
matic plate and a red screen that makes the red 
ink invisible. 

Copying is work which can be done readily at 
night, and if the same main principles are borne 
in mind, one can use magnesium-ribbon or 
merely an oil-lamp or any other artificial light, 

giving half the ex- 
posure with the light- 


a dark { source on one side, 
‘ then capping the lens, 
\ a and placing it in ex- 
nite 5/ By heuer. iff actly the same rela- 


tive position on the 
other side, and the 
results cannot be told 
from daylight - work. 
When using anything 
but magnesium, how- 
ever, it is as well to 
abandon the use of 
ordinary plates alto- 
gether and use noth- 
ing but isochromatic, 
for all artificial light- 
sources are relatively 
yellow and by the use 
of these plates the ex- 
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course. Any one 
who has not tried 
this will be astonished 
how black the writing 
will appear when 
thus treated, using, 
of course, the slow 
plate and developer 
as if it were merely 
an ordinary black and white line-subject. 
Typewriting is a subject which one imagines 
ought frequently to be met with in ordinary 
photographie practice. Now the question of 
color comes in here, as so much violet and blue 
ink is used, and this is not easy to photograph 
unless you know how. The rule is, of course, 
use a color-filter that will make the color appear 
black to the plate, never mind the eye, although 
this is not a bad rough guide. Dr. Mees was 
the first, I believe, to publish any specimens of 
such work, and I am merely following him in 
showing a print of blue typewriting ink with 
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matic plates are ex- 
cellent for black and 
white work and give 
as much contrast as 
the non-sensitized 
photomechanical 
plate, and at a pinch 
I have often used 
them by daylight. 

When copying on a small plate in a big 
camera, see that there is no bright object included 
in the field of the lens, or you may get diffused 
light that produces a slight fog on the plate. 
We always make a practice to surround the pic- 
ture with a black background so that no light is 
reflected into the lens except that which comes 
from the object to be copied, and we even tem- 
porarily mask down large surfaces of white 
paper when copying diagrams, etc., and we 
always use backed plates for the negative and 
backed plates for the slide; the improvement 
due to the backing is very marked. 
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The Amateur and the Photo-Supply Salesman 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


CLOSE study of the amateur photo- 
graphic business discloses some facts 
which are intimately related to both 
salesman and purchaser. The more we regard 
business as a mutual means to attain our desires, 
both financially and otherwise, the more we shall 
give and take and the more we shall be “on the 
square.” Just knowing enough to “get by ” 
is but a poor augury for success of any kind. If 
it is necessary for our photographic dealers and 
salesmen to ‘now their business, it is also neces- 
sary for the amateur to know something about 
his sphere of activity. We then obtain satis- 
faction on both sides. 
To take up in detail all the various ramifica- 
tions through which the average amateur attains 
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FOUNTAIN, PUBLIC GARDEN 


his results would require more space than this 
article is entitled to, but a little sign-post, here 
and there, may be of assistance. First of all 
comes the importance to know the whereabouts 
of the instruction-book which came with the 
‘vamera at the time of purchase. Usually it 
receives a cursory reading and is then thrown 
aside. An instruction-book to the amateur pho- 
tographer is what an arithmetic is to a school- 
boy. It should be kept for ready reference and 
never thrown aside as useless. The men who 
wrote the book did so with the novice foremost 
in mind, and no salesman can state directions 
any more clearly or concisely than does the little 
instruction-book. Hence do not discard one of 
the most important rungs in the photographic 
ladder. You may understand the manipulation 
of your camera as well as does the salesman who 
is showing it to you, but what are you going to 
do when the salesman is far away and you are 
in the woods or at the seashore’ Know where 
your instruction-book is at all events. 

To-day roll-films and plates exist in a greater 
variety than ever before, and, perhaps, there is 
no greater source of annoyance to customer and 
salesman alike than a misunderstanding con- 
cerning this important item of photographic 
equipment. Either know what you want, or be 
in a position to give the salesman a clear idea 
of what you intend to do in order that he may 
advise you intelligently. How many pictures 
have been lost through the haphazard purchase 
of wrong films or plates, no one knows. A well- 
known source of trouble might be mentioned, 
namely, the film for the No. 3 Brownie and the 
No. 3 F. P. K. Here are two films taking 
34 x 414 pictures, yet their spools are not in- 
terchangeable as many an amateur has learned 
to his cost. Another source of annoyance is the 
two 4x 5 films —one for a No. 4 bull’s-Eye 
and the other for a No. 4 F. P. K., yet both 
take the same size of picture. Other cases 
might be cited ; but those mentioned should tend 
to open the amateur’s eyes to some troubles 
which may be avoided. Sometimes a customer 
bases his request for a film or a plate upon the 
color of the box in which his last purchase was 
packed. To-day this avails him little, as the 
colors on photographic supply-boxes are as 
varied as those of a kaleidoscope. Perhaps it 
means the lowering of your pride to carry an 
empty spool about, in order to obtain the cor- 
rect film; but far better this than annoyance 
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THE SHADOW ON THE WALL 


and, perhaps, bitter disappointment. ‘Try to 
avoid the necessity to refer to various sizes of 
pictures in order to determine the size of your 
camera. On account of the reasons outlined 
above —that films of the same size are not 
always interchangeable —this habit should be 
overcome. 

The average amateur does not grasp the real 
significance of shutter-speed and diaphragm- 
values. A snapshot at stop F/32 and at a 
speed of 1409 second does not appear ludicrous 
to him. He simply has given the matter no 
serious thought. Right here we have one of 
the most common causes of photographic failure 
among a certain class of amateurs. They reason 
that picture-taking is no serious matter; why 
then bother with details’ Just press the button 
and the camera does the rest; but does it? The 





MAUDE JAY WILSON 


writer could mention many cases in his experi- 
ence to prove his assertion that six out of ten 
novices do not get their money’s worth out of 
their high-grade outfits. They feel that after 
an expense of fifty or a hundred dollars for a 
camera they ought not to be obliged to give 
their picture-taking much thought beyond press- 
ing the button. When the writer has taken the 
pains to explain that the greater the amount 
paid for a camera the greater must be the own- 
er’s attention to its manipulation, the customer 
in question has evinced a manner suited to one 
who had been defrauded. The average ama- 
teur would not trust himself very far in a new 
automobile unless he were acquainted with its 
mechanism; neither should he go afield with a 
new camera hoping to get results from an in- 
strument with which he is totally unacquainted. 
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BUDDING VANITY 


Therefore, in language like that of the Serip- 
ture, * Know thy camera!” This is the only 
secret of photographic success. What matter 
developers, papers and chemicals, if the plates 
or films are badly exposed’ To know vour 
camera is to understand the value of correct 
exposure. Consider, if you will, that your 
camera is a sort of faucet which controls the 
amount and quality of light admitted to a re- 
stricted area sensitive to light-action. Too much 
light is as harmful as too little. Turn your 
faucet — camera-adjustments — so that it will 
allow the proper amount of light to flash upon 
your plate; you then get a correct exposure. 
This may appear too elementary, but the writer 
knows that not enough real thought is ever 
given to the relation which exists between lens, 
shutter and plate. The amateur may think 
all this to be unnecessary, but he should remem- 
ber the fact that those who do make it their 
business to understand, even in a superficial 
way, are the ones who show their pictures to 
admiring friends on a winter’s evening. 


W. ROWE LEWIS 


Many an amateur photographer would enjoy 
increasing pleasure and success if he would but 
pocket his pride and get down to facts. By 
this is meant a diagnosis of his faults by a com- 
petent, agreeable, photographic salesman. Be 
free to admit that you took a picture late in the 
afternoon at a high speed and with a small stop. 
Admit that you fail to understand the blank 
negatives you hold in your hand. Moreover, 
tell the salesman that you supposed that as long 
as the sun shone brightly you could take pic- 
tures. Dismiss the thought of his smiling at 
you or of his assuming a lofty air of superior- 
ity. Ask him questions as you would ask your 
way in a strange city and there will be small 
doubt of a satisfactory, helpful answer. There 
should be more of a “ get-together” spirit in 
photographic business-relations. Let any ama- 
teur approach any photographic salesman worthy 
of the name in a spirit of real interested in- 
quiry and the result will speak for itself. Let 
us make photography even more a record of 
home-ties, of friendships and of travel. 
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Individuality vs. Technique 
Ore more we are persuaded to consider 


the question of the amateur and profes- 
sional portraiture, as this is one which arises with 
increasing frequency. If the amateur thinks that 
he is justified to enter the exacting domain of 
professional portraiture merely because he has 
produced a number of artistic landscapes or 
marines, he shows a small measure of business 
sagacity, unless his means permit him to engage 
in this daring experiment. 

We have always contended —and it is ad- 
mitted by unprejudiced master-photographers — 
that the work of a professional portraitist who 
enters the field without any preparatory in- 
struction frequently shows a freshness and spon- 
taneity of expression which compensates for 
unskilled technique. If, however, such a prac- 
titioner ignores his technical shortcomings or 
regards them as unworthy of correction, he 
makes a serious mistake ; for sooner or later 
his patrons will tire of his individuality of ex- 
pression — the one redeeming feature of his 
obviously immature work — and, what may 
affect his personal pride, he will acquire no high 
professional standing. Eventually he may be 
forced to quit a field of activity which, perhaps, 
he never should have entered. 

On the other hand, it is asserted that the 
shortest road to a professional career is a course 
of systematic training under a competent mas- 
ter. This being granted, what becomes of the 
element of originality in thought and feeling 
possessed by the pupil’ Are these natural 
gifts not likely to be lost in the process of prep- 
aration under an instructor of a stronger and, 
perhaps, a superior individuality? If so, then 
the student is likely to emerge after his period 
of tuition with no more advantages than a rou- 
tine graduate. His technical equipment — 
though sound, complete and adequate — will 
have been founded upon lines that are conven- 
tional and commonplace; but his native gifts, 
such as artistic instinct, imagination, breadth of 
vision and enthusiasm, may have lain dormant 
during these several years of study and prepa- 
ration, and are sure to assert themselves if once 
aroused. They will certainly enjoy a saner 
application to a well-grounded executive ability 
when controlled by a superior intelligence ; and 
such crudities as abnormal foreshortening, awk- 


ward arrangement of limbs, hands and mis- 
directed eyes, incongruous backgrounds and 
accessories, misplaced accents and promiscuous 
light-effects will be avoided. 

The study of examples of good art, the peru- 
sal of standard works on composition and the 
association with superior minds will assist 
greatly the development of a sound individu- 
ality. Nevertheless, there are numerous in- 
stances of the reversal of this process of 
education, the chief difficulty of which is the 
eradication of technical faults, and faults of the 
kind which have been here pointed out, can only 
prove an obstacle to healthy progress; but the 
ease with which this may be effected is in pro- 
portion to the intelligence of the practitioner 
and the length of time that these errors have 
been practised. 


The Camera in Athletic Sports 


ANIFOLD, indeed, are the applications 

of photography to the arts, crafts and 
sciences, and, as an aid to the development of 
the skilful tactics and strategems employed at 
secret practice on the athletic fields of our 
American colleges, it has proved invaluable. 
When the newest plays and tricks, designed to 
give an ambitious football eleven certain superi- 
ority over its competitors, are being tested for 
the first time, the coach’s assistant, provided 
with a folding camera having a direct-vision 
finder, will take an advantageous position and 
at the right moment take a picture. The re- 
sultant photograph, showing the play as it actu- 
ally took place, is then studied carefully by the 
instructor, who will point out to his pupils any 
existing fault in the execution of the movement 
or in the position, and in this manner attain his 
object with speed and satisfaction. Moreover, 
these photographs, naturally guarded with 
secrecy by the board of strategy, will serve as 
valuable records for future reference. 

In this connection it is interesting to contem- 
plate the immense number of pictures of critical 
plays on the diamond, made by press-photo- 
graphers, which are choking the files of the 
reference-departments of the daily press. One 
sometimes wonders if their value is appreciated 
adequately by the various baseball-managers, 
who doubtless are eager to improve the ability 
of the players under their charge. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to ‘ogy ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. 














Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 


2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 


3. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 


4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Data-blanks will be sent 
upon request. Enclose return-postage in this letter. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-ERa, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 


6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoro-Era prize collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Awards — Rainy Days 


First Prize: George Steele Seymour. 

Second Prize: Albert F. Snyder. 

Third Prize: John W. Gillies. 

Honorable Mention: Marlin N. Baker, R. A. Dowd, 
Karl Fichtner, E. Keaough, Martin Vos, D. M. Wogaman. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Miles J. Breuer. F. E. Bronson, 
R. A. Buchanan, W. Sanford Full, F. W. Hill, Dr. M. 
Houston, H. W. Larkin, M. F. Lawton, George C. 
Poundstone, Herbert S. Racine, Jr., Alice Willis. 


Subjects for Competition 


December — “ Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
January — “ Still Life.” Closes February 28 
February — “ Foreign Travel.” Closes March 31. 
March — “ Flashlights.” Closes April 30. 
April — “ Growing Flowers.” Closes May 31. 
May — “ Telephoto-Work.” Closes June 30. 


June — “ Landscapes.” Closes July 31 

July — “ Outdoor-Portraits.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Waterscapes.” Closes September 330. 

September — “ Indoor-Portraits.” Closes October 31. 

October —“‘ Decorative Applications.” Closes November 
30. 

November — “‘ My Home.”’ Closes December 31. 

December — “ Winter-Scenes.” Closes January °31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Pass the Word Along 


Just as you have consciously or unconsciously been 
benefited by participation in these competitions, so your 
friends would also be spurred on to do better work. 
May we count on you to “ pass the word along” ? 
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and by personal correspondence. 








THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOT 
Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Foreign Travel — February Competition 
Closes March 31, 1914 


Worps to conjure with, are they not— foreign 
travel ? 
~4To those interested in this contest surely they bring 
up countless memories full of the glamour and charm of 


“The grandeur that was Greece, 


And the glory that was Rome.” 


It argues no lack of loyalty to America and things 

American that these older countries have such fascina- 
tion for us. 
_ If it is grandeur and beauty of natural scenery that 
one seeks, then one need not cross the ocean to find it, 
and in the cliff-dwellings and ancient remains of former 
civilizations, or barbarisms, of Arizona and the West 
the archeologist or ethnologist will find abundant inter- 
est; but all this is so unrelated to our present everyday 
life, compared with the historical and literary interest 
of the Old World Shrines. 

Back of a hundred years or so, English history is our 
history; their men of genius are ours as much as theirs. 
So, in a sense, the great men of all the ages and of all 
climes are our heritage to-day, and nothing can so make 
them live again for us as standing on the ground their 
feet have pressed, and looking with our own eyes upon 
the very scenes their eyes have looked upon. Nothing 
ean so make real and vital for us the great events of 
history as visiting the places where these events took 
place, and the man with a camera has a double pleas- 
ure of bringing home in concrete form his own impres- 
sions of these scenes and places. 

When you stand on Princes Street in Edinburgh, near 
the beautiful monument to the immortal “ Sir Walter,” 
and look across at the “‘ Old Town,” where stands 


* Piled deep and massy, 
Close and high, 


Mine ain romantic town,” 


what a satisfaction it is to be able to bring home to 
your friends not a postcard of the view as some one else 
saw it, but your own picture, taken in just the condition 
of mist or sun in which it revealed itself to you. 

That little glimpse of Derwent water from Friar’s 
Crag — what memories it calls up! No other cows 
wading any other shallows could mean the same to you, 
however beautiful they might be; and as for this little 
glimpse of the chalk-cliffs at Dover, no brilliantly- 
colored card could ever bring back so vividly the blue 
of sky and sea, the clear emerald of the grass lapping 
down over the white cliffs and the red chocolate sails of 
the fishing-boat ! 

Was ever Dutch maiden on a poster so bewitching as 
this little damsel who looms above you on the dike, her 


wooden shoes looking almost as large as the distant 
windmill ! 

OF course, there will be many times when you could 
tear your hair and weep salt tears over things that must 
be passed by, because of coaches that will not stop, 
because of rain that will fall, or because of this, that or 
the other circumstance not to be overruled by any mere 
photographer. 

Also things must often be taken from the possible 
view-point rather than from the chosen one, but don’t 
be afraid to use films; they can be obtained nearly 
everywhere and sometimes a very unpromising exposure 
will give a surprisingly satisfactory negative. Particu- 
larly in Italy, the Land of the Sun, when snapshots even 
after sunset will give good results and on seemingly 
quite dark days printable negatives may be obtained 
with an exposure of 455 second. 

It isa question whether it is better to develop one’s 
films as one goes along, or save them to be done at 
home. If kept sealed in the little tin tubes furnished 
by the manufacturers, they will, almost without excep- 
tion, stand keeping for months, and the advantages of 
developing in one’s own darkroom and at leisure are 
many. 

However, if one is to be in one place for some time, 
there are advantages in knowing what results one is ob- 
taining, and it is wise either to do them oneself or to 
have them done at some reliable place. 

For entrants in this year’s contest, however, the ques- 
tion must be how best to present material already ob- 
tained. 

It is hardly probable that many of you have been so 
fortunate as to make a long enough stop abroad to war- 
rant the carrying of a tripod-camera of any size. The 
vast majority have to start with the small film-negative, 
and, of course, some form of enlargement is almost 
necessary. 

Bromide enlarging is the simplest and least expensive 
method, and, to me, the least satisfactory. 

The enlarged negative is infinitely better suited to 
the production of artistic results and is not difficult. 

A great advantage of this method is that excellent 
results can be obtained from very weak and flat nega- 
tives. 

A certain view of Florence from San Miniato was 
taken very late in the day and the sky, heavily clouded, 
came out splendidly, but the city was very dim and 
indistinct. A slow lantern-slide plate was used to make 
a contact transparency. This showed greatly increased 
contrast, and when a similar slow-speed plate was used 
for the enlarged negative, the result was a plate that 
gives a very pleasing print on platinum, reproducing the 
view as seen in all details. 

The point of being able to make prints in any medium 
is a strong one in favor of the enlarged negative. A 
platinum or a carbon print will probably come much 
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nearer reaching your ideal of the correct portrayal of 
your chosen scene than the bromide enlargement could 
ever come. The most difficult question of all to solve 
may be the choice of the best films from which to make 
enlargements. 

One thing to avoid is the hackneyed. Certain views 
of some buildings are taken by every one who goes to 
Europe with a camera and, unless you feel sure that 
your film has some particular and unusual claim to excel- 
lence beyond its fellows, choose some less universally 
photographed subject, or one of which you have been so 
fortunate, or original, as to secure a novel viewpoint or 
on which you have obtained an unusual light-effect. 

Never mind if your subject is an old one; all the bet- 
ter, if you have found something new to say upon it. 
You will avoid much competition, however, if you choose 
some less photographed thatched cottage than “ Anne 
Hathaway’s ” ; and there are so many that, lacking only the 
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lens. Nello and Petrasche have many a representative 
on the streets of Antwerp to-day, and, had they lived in 
present-day Flanders, I am sure that Nello would have 
had no trouble to procure the necessary fee to assure him 
the sight of his adored paintings. All he would need do 
would be to pose before the cameras of the throng of 
tourists whose ‘‘ Monnaie” is always demanded. 

Perhaps you have something unique of the long- 
horned, creamy oxen of the Italian campagna, or of the 
peasant-women of France working in the fields and look- 
ing as if they had just stepped out of some canvas of 
Millet or Jules Breton. 

Perhaps it will be a Swiss goat-herd with his charge — 
didn’t you wish you could photograph the musical 
bells ! — or the sturdy, old fish-wife striding along like 
a boy with her long-pointed basket on her back. 

Wherever your choice shall fall, let your medium be 
such as shall bring out to the best advantage the par- 





KAPELL-BRUCKE, LUCERNE 


association with the all-hallowing name of Shakespeare, 
are just as picturesque as that of Shottery. Neither 
would The Auld Brig 0’ Doon have stood out so preémi- 
nently from others of its ilk, had not “ Bobbie Burns” 
chosen it as the scene of the culmination of Tam o’ 
Shanter’s wild ride. The banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon are joined by other stone arches less encumbered 
by monuments and tea gardens for accessories. 

But buildings and places of renown are not the only 
or the chief photographic material that confronts one on 
one’s travels. 

The street-scenes, farm-life and the quaint costumes 
and customs of the peoples through which one’s journey 
lies are more than all else fascinating subjects to photo- 
graph, and furnish abundant scope for all the originality 
and ingenuity of which one may be possessed. 

You will find many dogs of Flanders, and they with 
their masters are only too ready to get in front of your 


KATHERINE BINGHAM 


ticular charm of that particular scene. If it be some 
quiet scene in evening-light, do not try to make it too 
brilliant, but let it be soft in detail and rather low in 
tone. If, on the contrary, it should be some detail of 
architecture, then give it the sharpness of definition 
needed to bring out the beauty of carving or mosaic 
wherein the charm of the building may lie. 

Think out, before you begin its evolution, just what 
effect you wish to produce on the beholder by this par- 
ticular print; then use all your skill in manipulation to 
make all things work together to that one end, and be 
sure that your results will justify your efforts. 

The subjects for this competition may be taken in 
any foreign country, not necessarily of Europe. In the 
broad meaning of the term, “ Foreign Travel,” even 
views and scenes typical of Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Hawaii and the Philippines are eligible, but they must be 
entirely the product of the entrants to this contest. Copies 
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A RAINY DAY IN ORLEANS ALLEY 


of prints, or prints from negatives, made by other per- 
sons are not admissible. 

Since the announcement of this contest — our Novem- 
ber, 1913, issue — several interested workers are now 
touring in foreign lands and, doubtless, will enter at- 
tractive subjects. If they, or others about to go abroad 
with cameras, choose to send prints to this competition 
while en route, they may do so, provided that the pictures 
reach Puoro-ERa office before April 1, 1914. Of 
course, workers who have produced negatives of foreign 
interest before this contest was announced, are equally 
welcome to enter prints, only that subjects never before 
published-should be selected for this purpose. As usual 





GEORGE STEELE SEYMOUR 


with PHoro-Era competitions, the jury will favor 
prints in which the artistic element predominates. 

In closing I cannot refrain from commending to inex- 
perienced tourists with the camera the very excellent 
article, “‘ American School-Boys’ Tour in Europe,” by 
James R. Starr, which appeared in January Paoro-Era. 
Mr. Starr worked on the very lines which I have sug- 
gested, and in his lucidly-written story conveys informa- 
tion that is eminently practical and trustworthy. 


™“< 


Ir you have unexpectedly done well, attribute your 
success to the effect of previous study. — Alfred Stevens. 
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SECOND 
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THE SHOWER 








Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-ERa, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 




















G. A. R.—To make “tintypes” (we presume that 
you mean “ ferrotypes,” as such a thing as “ tintype ” 
never was made and does not exist), read The Ferro- 
type’s Guide, by Estabrooke. 

Ferrotype pictures are positives, produced by the wet- 
collodion process, a black or chocolate thin, enameled 
iron plate being used as a support for the picture instead 
of glass. The picture-side of the plate is first coated 
with collodion, then sensitized in a silver-bath, exposed 
while wet, developed with iron developer, fixed in a 
solution of potassium cyanide and quickly dried over an 
alcohol flame. The reason for the erroneous and absurd 
designation, “‘ tintype,”’ is that some people suppose the 
material of the picture to be tin, whereas it is merely 
sheet-iron shellacked. 

H.S. S.—The chief advantage to be gained by using 
the rear element of a rectilinear lens is that its 
focal length is approximately double that of the com- 
bined lens, and so yields a larger image. Of course, the 
rectilinear quality of the combined lens is lost, but this 
is of prime importance only in architectural work and 
other subjects in which prominent straight lines must 





ALBERT F,. SNYDER 


be located near the edges of the negative. It is cus- 
tomary to use smaller diaphragms with the rear element 
alone than otherwise, F/16 being the one ordinarily 
employed. It should be kept in mind that exposures 
with the rear element alone must be approximately four 
times those with the combined lens and the same dia- 
phragm. The rear element is used in preference to the 
front element because, in the case of a single lens, it is 
preferable to have the diaphragm in front of the lens. 

P. D. B.— Hydrogen peroxide is ordinarily used 
as a hypo eliminator for plates and films, but there 
seems to be no reason why it cannot be used for devel- 
opment paper as well. One dram of hydrogen peroxide 
to five ounces of water is the proper strength. After 
rinsing the negative thoroughly in water, immerse it for 
two minutes in the solution, rinse again in water and 
dry in the usual way. 

B. P. S.— Small opaque spots on negatives are 
caused by iron scale in the water, or by sediment in the 
fixing-bath. Draw wash-water through a filter and 
always decant off the fixing-bath, throwing away the 
sediment at the bottom of the bottle. 

L. V. N.— Enlarging on gaslight papers is fre- 
quently practiced and possesses distinct advantages in 
the case of rather flat negatives. Being chloride emul- 
sions, they have the characteristic richness and sparkle 
lacking in bromide papers in conjunction with other 
than vigorous negatives. 

M. B. F. — The yellowish-brown stains you speak 
of on your prints are due either to improper fixing or 
washing, or else to exhausted or stale developer; more 
likely the former. Developer should not be used after 
it becomes discolored or muddy. 
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THROUGH THE MIST 


B. N. L. — You are quite right. An anastigmat pro- 
vided with an extension-lens is ideal for a great variety 
of work. The extra rear lens yields an image fifty per 
cent larger, yet with a doublet with all its corrections 
and a speed of F/8. 

C. A.S.— Replying to your recent inquiry, the 
transfer-paper for carbon-printing is the best to use 
for Ozobrome. The latter is really nothing but a carbon- 
process, the tissue being very rich in pigment. 

Regarding the sensitizer for plain paper, the 
strength should be 60 grains of silver nitrate to the 
ounce of water for your process. When dissolved, add 





THIRD PRIZE 
RAINY DAYS 





JOHN W. GILLIES 


strong ammonia, drop by drop, until the black precipi- 
tate first formed is dissolved. If you prefer, you can use 
30 grains of citric acid instead of ammonia. Either 
formula is excellent. 

It is often said that kallitype prints are not so 
permanent as those by other more common processes, 
but this is probably due as much to carelessness of the 
individual worker as to anything else. We have several 
kallitype prints here in the office that are six or seven 
years old and which are in perfect condition. 

The arc-lamp you mention can be used for exposing 
printing-out paper. 
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HONORABLE 
MENTION 
RAINY DAYS 


A PATH IN FAIRMOUNT PARK 








Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















W. L. — Your road-scene is very effective except that 
the strongly-lighted bar, in the left-hand corner, ought 
to be at the opposite end of the picture, and for this 
reason the composition is not very successful, although 
the idea is excellent. The color of the print is not bad, 
but lacks clarity in the shadows and middle-tones. 

J. L. W. —“ Posing for the Artist,” is a picture of 
much charm, but the head is spoiled by the large, 
grotesque and disfiguring hair-ribbon. The photographic 
quality is good, but the pose less so. 

The picture. “A Country Lass,” is too contrasty ; 
besides, we doubt that the neat and stylish costume 
would pass for that of a genuine country-girl. As the 
picture is posed indoors, the country-atmosphere is 
lacking. Compositions of this character often show 
much ingenuity, but generally do not conform to truth. 
If your picture were a so-called “ conceit or whim ” — 
very well; but with its present title it is not consistent. 

J.L. W.— The picture, ‘The Old Straw-Hat,” is 
likewise unsuccessful and inconsistent, because posed 
indoors instead of in the open. These things may have 
escaped your attention, and be considered trifling; but 
it is well to be consistent in adapting your model to the 
conception, and the setting and accessories to the model. 





KARL FICHTNER 


A. F. F. —** Queen Anne’s Lace” is attractive in 
composition and well-rendered photographically, but we 
believe that when photographing a potted plant the 
entire pot and the surface on which it stands should be 
included. Your pot and plant appear to be suspended 
in mid-air with “ no visible means of support.” 

E. P.— The expression of singing would be more 
obvious if associated with a different pose, possibly if 
the little girl were to hold a song-book or if she were 
one of a group of singers. Also the picture seems to 
crowd the picture-space. 

R. M. R. — The little girl at the right does not ap- 
pear to be an artistic addition, on account of the large, 
white hair-ribbons, which, in the Editor’s opinion, 
expressed for some time past, are a detriment rather 
than an artistic addition; for in the opinion of the 
Editor, than whom no one loves children more dearly, a 
child endowed with beautiful hair is God’s own creation, 
and it were almost sacrilege to attempt to improve 
upon it. He believes, as do many others, that there are 
other less conspicuous and more harmonious devices to 
keep the hair together or to keep it out of the eyes of 
the little one. 

H. A. T. — The natural objection to your picture is 
the surroundings or background, which ought to suggest 
outdoors rather than an interior. Also, a gray hat 
might not give the tendency to top-heaviness, as sug- 
gested by the very black hat, as the figure is dressed in 
white. 

F. I. G.— Your figure gives the impression of being 
self-conscious, and the act of whistling might better be 
associated with a different pose or different surround- 
ings, in order to make it more effective, as well as logical 
and consistent. The expression induced by the act of 
whistling is admirably rendered, although the artistic 
effect is not so good as the others, the left hand being too 
strongly lighted and the rest of the picture too obscure. 
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TURBULENT WATER, LAKE MICHIGAN 


E. P. M. E.— As we do not know 
the object for which the prints are 
~ intended, we do not know from what 
standpoint they are to be criticised. 
We should say, however, that the sub- 
ject is very pictorial, and that the fault 
lies with the lighting —the time of 
day when the exposure was made. 
The glossy print seems to be very sat- 
isfactory ; but if you want a still more 
successful print, a softer medium 
would be preferable. 

P. E. — It is possible that if you had 
a softer-working developer (diluted), 
and about ten minutes longer in the 
tank, the result would have been 
softer. An excellent soft-working 
developer is Seed’s Eiko-Hydro for- 
mula, found in any of the older 
American photo-annuals. The least 
effective of your prints are those in 
velvet green, because the shadows are 
blocked up. 

M. V.— Much depends upon the 
purpose for which your pictures are 
made. Often a picture does not con- 
form to the canons of art, but is other- 
wise effective and has a strong selling- 
quality. Thus the “Smoker” may 
find a ready sale at almost any time. 
It is admirable except that the out- 
lines of the arm and back are entirely 
obscured, and have to be imagined. 

W. L. S.—‘ Nature’s Draperies” 
is a pleasing subject, but you have 
failed to record it exactly as it ap- 

pears to the eye. It is halation that 
makes the leaves and overhanging 
branches so light in tone. For such a 
view you need a double-coated plate, 
or, in the English line you are using, 
a backed plate. There are also signs 
of under-exposure and slightly-forced 
development. 


JAMES ALLAN 


A MAN FROM THE WEST 


F, I. — Your compositions are 
better than your technical work. 
These spots and blemishes, presum- 
ably in the negatives, should be 
avoided by careful and cleanly work. 
It would seem as if a developing- 
tank would avoid them, although we 
have no data-blank at hand to show 
that you are not already using one. 
It is also possible that some of the 
round spots, as in “ Marine,” are 
only in the print. If this is the case, 
use more developer and you will have 
less trouble. 

F. E. O. — “Shadows on the Ice ” 
is technically a very good piece of 
work; also the composition in the 
main is pleasing, particularly the 
sweeping water-lines. It would have 
been an improvement to have placed 
the bridge, where the interest centers, 
a little more to one side or the other. 
The black streak at the left, formed 
by a crack in the ice, is most unfor- 
tunate —the most disturbing thing 
in the picture. Perhaps it might be 
obliterated by skilful work with a 
retonching-pencil. 





J. W. HEEBNER 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


























THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 














Restrictions 

Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Anyone who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-ERa 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General;” but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will 
be returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with 
the data. 


Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers and regular purchasers of PHoro-Era 
sending name and address for registration. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Data- 
blanks will be sent upon request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 


D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 





Awards — Beginners’ Contest 

First Prize: J. W. Heebner. 

Second Prize: Mrs. C. B. Fletcher. 

Third Prize: James Allan. 

Honorable Mention: C. A. E. Long, Fred E. Onthank, 
H. B. Prindle. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Benedict Bantly, Beatrice Booth, 
Ernest F. Gates, Mary E. B. Grunendike, Alfred S. 
Harkness, Elmer F. Van Loan, H. W. Lyman, W. J. 
Osborn, Edgar K. Randall, E. B. Rowe, Jack Salton, 
A. J. Voorhees, E. G. Wickersham. 


ae 


THE world gives its admiration not to those who do 
what nobody else attempts, but to those who do best 
what multitudes do well. — Macaulay. 





FLETCHER 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


IRMA MRS. C. B. 
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Exposure-Guide for February 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of exposure in table. 








Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored | 


buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with | For other stops multiply by the 

















Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 
-_ | Tt |. Reeagt,| “ewes | Pm | Te | ea lus | xa 
11 santo 1pm 1/32 | 1/16 | 1/8 | ve jaa | Fas jus2 |) x2 
10-11 a.m.and1-2p.m.) 1/2 | 1/12 | 1/6 | 1/3 2/3 F/6.3 | U.S.2.4) xX 5/8 
910amand23ru) 16 | 8 | v4 | 12 | pq juss | xav 
8-9 a.m.and 3-4 p.m.) 1/5* | 1/2* | 14" 3 | ome leas | xe 








The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U.S. 32 xX 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U. S. 64 X 16 

* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. multiply by 2; 55° X 2; 52° X 110; 30° X %%4. | 











SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 

1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 

dark near objects, particularly when the 

1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- image of the object nearly fills the plate 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy and full shadow-detail is required. 

clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 


open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 

objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 

scenes with no dark objects; most tele- The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 


light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
Feb., 2 to 3 P.M., bright sunshine, with plate 


not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes se — ood from Class 1,R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
ground > lan scapes in fog or mist; the table look for “ Hour,” and under the column 
buildings showing both sunny and shady headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 1/16 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 


. * . . instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
ae = son Gn objects at least thirty sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
eet away trom the camera. stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 

phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 4. Multiply 1/16X4=1/4. Hence, expo- 
buildings or trees occupying most of sure will be 1/4 second. 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
foliage; shipping about the docks ; red- a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; Sas Geen Ser secieas enguanes, Fs Clee 1, 
‘ ’ by the number of theclass. 1/16 X 1/2= 1/82. 
groups outdoors in the shade. Hence, exposure will be 1/32 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 




















Date Particulars of 





Society or Title and Place 


Kopak EXHIBITIONS 
Denver, Auditorium. 
~ Omaha, Auditorium. 
Wichita, Forum. 
Oklahoma City, Auditorium. 
Puoro-Era Prize-PicrureEs 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
February 5 to 7. Rochester, N. Y 
February 10 to 14. 
February 16 to 21. 
February 23 to 28. 


Feb. 20 to March 20 O. R. Thompson, President, 


1914 Racine Camera Club, Racine, Wis. 
ToLEepo CaMERA CLUB Jan. 15 to Feb. 15 John F. Jones, 

1914 723 Ash Street, Toledo. 
Toronto CAMERA CLUB SALON April 27 to May 2 A. G. Fraser, Secy.-Treas., 

1914 Toronto Camera Club, Toronto, Canada. 
WANAMAKER ANNUAL EXHIBITION March 2 to 31 John Wanamaker, 

1914 Photographic Dept., Philadelphia, Pa. 














paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. 

For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. 





Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive 


Puorto-ErRA, January, 1912. 








Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 
Class-numbers. No.1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Class 13, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Lumiére Sigma (Violet Label) 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 

Ilford Monarch 

Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 
Central Special 
Defender Vulcan 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 1, P. E. 
American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 

Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film and Blue Label 


111, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 
Central Comet 
Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 
Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 
Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 
Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 


90, Wy. 


Class 1 1/2, P. E. 
Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


S84. Wy. 160, Wa. 


180, Wa. 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 
Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P. E. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Cramer Trichromatic 


64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


60, Wa. 


Class 8, P. E. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 
Lumiére Autochrome 


120, Wa. 


3, Wa. 























OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 




















Tue front-cover decoration for February is typical of 
the winter-season, and a locality where winter-sports 
are enjoyed in all their fulness and glory. Instead of 
straying into the domain of sport, of which ski-ing is a 
prominent feature, we refer the reader to Mr. Cadby’s 
admirable description. The Cadbys are not only accom- 
plished photographers and correspondents, but great 
lovers of nature, particularly of Swiss winter-scenery, 
and every year this enthusiastic pair passes a month or 
so of mid-winter at some prominent Swiss winter-resort. 
This year they have chosen the region of St. Moritz- 
Dorf. Mr. Cadby’s article in this issue is of exceptional 
interest, and his illustrations, one and all, cannot but 
prove a source of keen enjoyment to our readers. Some 
of these pictures merit close scrutiny, on account of 
interesting detail, as will be seen from the text. Let 
not the tiny figure of the ski-er near Miirren, for exam- 
ple, escape notice. All the pictures are specimens of 
expert photography. 

In this issue are presented a number of pictures from 
the two great London shows described by E. O. Hoppé 
and Frank H. Read in December PHoro-Era and 
omitted from that issue for lack of space. Incidentally, 
these pictures are by American workers. ‘“ Sunday 
Morning,” page 66, shows that the artist, Will D. Brodhun, 
is still interested in taking subjects against the light, 
although he does not appear at his best. The general 
effect is excellent, although the technical result is ob- 
viously marred by the use of a lens of inadequate focal 
length. Data: January 11.30 a.m.; sun shining strong 
through the window; 5 x 7 Premo camera; Voigtliinder 
and Sohn Collinear; focus, 7.7 inches; stop, F/5.6; 
17 seconds ; Stanley plate ; Metol-Hydro, old with plenty 
of water and a dash of fresh added for snap. Mr. 
Brodhun tries to expose fully to get plenty of detail in 
the highlights, and then develops a little less than 
customary, which gives a thin-looking result for a plate, 
8 x 10 Azo B print. 

That the jury of admission was broadminded, and 
overlooked evidences of hasty or careless workmanship, 
may be inferred from the picture, ‘‘ Meditation,” page 
67. Here the spirit of mental soliloquy is well repre- 
sented. The novelty of the arrangement is unmistak- 
able, but the beholder’s imagination must supply the 
identity of the locality depicted by the background, 
although the sitting was evidently made indoors, of 
which circumstance the shadow back of the model is 
conclusive proof. Data: 612 x 814 Century Grand cam- 
era; 14-inch Smith lens ; Seed 30; pyro tank; W. and C. 
Platinotype print, 6 x 3. 

Louis Fleckenstein’s pretty landscape, page 68, sug- 
gests in its general character Hobbema’s well-known 
picture, “‘ Avenue of Middelharnais.” Taken as a whole, 
the performance is very pleasing, the design leaning 
decidedly towards the decorative. Data: 5 x 7 Pony 
Premo No. 6; 14-inch Smith lens; stop, F/8; February, 
10 a.m.; bright sun; Rodinal; 5 x 7 print for reproduc- 
tion on Azo E-XX. 

One of the “lions” of the London Salon was William 
Shewell Ellis’ “Nude in Net,” page 69. It is an 
exceedingly attractive study of graceful lines, whose 
interest culminates in the hands clasping a ball or 
sphere. As an exemplification. of refined sentiment, 
this picture marks a rare achievement in the artistic 
activity of Philadelphia’s brilliant photographer. 


Although a skilfully-executed piece of work, ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Night,” page 70, makes a stronger appeal by reason 
of its well-chosen title. Data: 4 x 5 Premo camera; 
B. & L. R. R. lens; 6'4-inch focus; stop, F/16; Decem- 
ber, 7.45 p.M., moonlight, and are-light hidden by tree; 
30 minutes; Wellington Anti-Screen; Dianol; 4 x 5 
Cyko Normal Plat. print toned. 

How only two or three sea-gulls, placed judiciously 
against a background of sea and sky, can yield a picture 
of much significance, is shown by John Chislett’s 
“Trackless Waste,” page 73. The traveler, who has 
stood in the vessel’s stern, watching, careless of time or 
weather, the patient, silent chase of the sea-gull, will 
gaze thoughtfully on this simple but suggestive picture. 

It seems but a few years ago that Rudolf Eickemeyer, 
always the artist of beauty and sentiment, delighted in 
symphonies of direct photography. ‘Tiring, no doubt, 
of his straightforward modest expression, and seeking 
relief through a modification of his usual media, our 
camerist of the Hudson essayed the field of near- 
impressionism, of which venture his ‘“ Three Ducks on a 
Pond,” published as the initial illustration in this maga- 
zine a few years ago, was one of his finest achievements. 
Try as we may, we cannot derive as much pleasure by 
looking at ‘‘ The Edge of the Clearing,” page 74. It is 
not due so much to the impression that here we have 
two distinct pictures — one above the other — as it is to 
the deliberate and abnormal astigmatism and the de- 
struction of beautiful detail for the attainment of a 
caprice. 

Whether in the act of espying an enemy or a quarry, 
or merely surveying the locality, the Indian pictured by 
L. M. A. Roy, page 75, presents a striking and pictur- 
esque figure in a scene which appeals very strongly to 
the imagination. The composition is clever and origi- 
nal; the figure is even placed in the center, somewhat 
at variance with a well-known art-principle. Data: 
August, 11 a.m.; bright; 614 x 814 view-camera; Smith 
Semi-Achromatic; 15-inch focus; at F/11; Ortho- 
chromatie Non-Hal.; 5-times color-screen; 14 second; 
Rodinal ; 61 x 8! Cyko print. 

The superb portrait of Leonard Ochtman, the eminent 
New York painter, demonstrates the high reputation of 
Pirie MacDonald as a “ photographer of men,” as well 
as his ability to interpret with force and breadth the 
personality of his many notable sitters without deviating 
from his adopted mode of expression— unequivocal 
direct-photography. To mitigate, somewhat, the un- 
avoidable literalness of his effect, he resorts to the 
occasional use of bolting-cloth, which imparts @ canvas- 
like impression to the print; but the negative, itself, 
shows no trace of retouching. His chemical skill is a 
part of his masterly technique, and yields tonal-values 
that are admirable in their fidelity. Data: May, 4.30 
p.M.; fair light; 8 x 10 Ansco camera; 6D Dallmeyer 
portrait-lens; stop, F/22; *4 second; Cramer Crown; 
pyro; 6 x %) Artura Iris print. 

Those of our readers who remember * The Autocrat 
of the Kitchen,” published in PHoro-Era, January, 
1911, will perceive that, in “ Friends,’ page 77, Joseph 
M. Rogers holds his own as a portrayer of strongly-in- 
dividualized characters. This open-air genre isa solidly- 
constructed composition, simple and straightforward, no 
accessories to divert the beholder’s interest, lighting 
deftly managed, and values admirable ; yet the diffusing- 
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effect of the lens was allowed to run riot, evidently, 
however, because that was the effect intended by the 
artist. Those who object to the line of halation which 
follows around the figure have but to look at the picture 
at an increased distance, when it will disappear. Data: 
July, 2 p.m. ; taken in bright sunlight ; 614 x 814 Korona 
camera, 12-inch Smith lens; at F/8; 140 second; Seed 
26x; M.Q.; 642 x 8% Platinum print. 

The picture of the marble group, page 79, represents 
one of a number of experimental fountain-figures set up 
not long ago, by the Boston Art Commission in the 
Public Garden, Boston, U.S.A. The one pictured by 
Charles H. Flood was very generally admired and hopes 
were entertained that it would remain permanently 
where it was set up tentatively; but when the “ city- 
father ’ did not provide the funds for its purchase, the 
beautiful work by Conti, of New York, was taken away 
with the other fountain-figures. Data: morning, good 
light; Cramer Iso N. H.; 450 second; Goerz Dagor 
lens; postcard print. 

To those who are not familiar with Maude Wilson’s 
work, we recommend the illustrated article by Sydney 
Allan in the December, 1911, PHoro-Era. She excels 
in the poetic rendering of the landscape, although 
her architectural impressions also show her fondness 
for atmospheric suggestion. The fragment of an old 
Spanish mission, page 80, is inadequate, as the print 
sent for reproduction was a little faded. Data: January 
forenoon; sunshine; No. 4 Bull’s-Eye open lens; film; 
snap; pyro; Royal Bromide enlargement; 6 x 8. 

“Budding Vanity,” page 81, probably appealed to 
the generous London jury because of its directness — 
freedom of affectation and preparation. These are 
always excellent traits in a genre-study; but we confess 
our weakness for evidences of discrimination — a choice 
of pose, graceful lines when they are possible, and pleas- 
ing masses. Data: Illumination — Tungsten lamps; 
Saunderson half-plate camera ; Goerz Syntor ; at F/6.8 ; 
5 seconds; Barnet Super Speed Ortho; Rodinal; Bar- 
net Bromide; Metol diluted about fifty times, excess of 
bromide, and very long development. 

Guild Editor, Katherine Bingham’s ability is very 
versatile. Like the well-grounded painter, she is at 
home in any department of her vocation. Thus she 
brought home from her European travels, several years 
ago, a goodly number of photographs in which she had 
pictured the object or view just as it appealed to her, 
yet always and characteristically artistic. The Chapel- 
Bridge at Lucerne, page 85, should exemplify this, as 
well as her suggestions to participants in the “ Foreign 
Travel” contest. See page 84. Data: Cramer Medium 
Iso; 445 second; bright sun; enlarged negative; etch- 
ing black platinum, 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


In the convincingly attractive street-scene by George 
Steele Seymour, on page 86, we have before us a 
complete, well-ordered design. The vertical lines recede 
in pleasing fashion; the perspective is admirable, and 
the wetness is convincing. Data: New Orleans, January, 
1912; No. 3 F. P. K.; Bausch & Lomb R. R. lens; 
stop, F/8; 12 second; no sun; Eastman film; M. Q. 
developer; 8 x 12 Royal Velox enlargement. 

The park-scene, depicted by Albert F. Snyder, page 
87, is as interesting and unconventional as any contrib- 
uted to our several “ Rainy Days” contests. Here is an 
instance where the pictorial design contains numerous 
prominent objects, yet none can be spared. It is quite 
unusual that a monotonous, depressing rainy day offers 
such rich and grateful material for the camera. The 
viewpoint has been well chosen; all the lines converge 


towards the chief point of interest — the fountain; and, 
while the picture contains at least two groups of ebjects, 
there is a remarkable degree of unanimity. The picture 
can be studied with satisfaction by the advanced worker 
and with profit by the beginner. Data: June 3 P.M., 
3a Kodak (314 x 514); R. R. lens; stop, U. 8S. 4; 445 
second during a shower; tank, pyro; Carbon Illings- 
worth, part of original film enlarged on paper negative. 

Although the famous Flatiron Building, New York 
City, has figured before in these pages, its presentation 
by John W. Gillis, page 88, is unusually meritorious. 
The narrow, lofty structure is an effective foil to the 
branches of the principal tree which, like the limbs of an 
octopus, roam sinuously through the air. The well-con- 
trolled realism of the rain-covered walk and the judi- 
ciously “arranged” groups of pedestrians are worthy 
to be praised. Data: Spring, 1913; Voigtliinder Radiar 
camera; Collinear Series III; 5'4-inch focus; stop, 
F/6.8; Wellington Anti-Screen; M. Q. and pyro; 425 
second ; Wellington Bromide, 642 x 8!2; Duratol. 

True, we have had reproduced pictures of wet, 
tree-mirrored walks before this, but none of precisely 
this character, page 89. The foreground is excep- 
tionally engrossing and might well have served as the 
chief source of pictorial interest in spite of the seemingly 
endless walk; but the attention is diverted by patches 
of sky with their strongly-marked reflections, thus 
lighting up each corner of the picture-area. The eye 
is also tempted to stray expectantly into the wide, 
brightly illumined road off at the right. Data: April 
27, 1913; 10 a.m.; poor light; B. and L. lens; F/24; 
3 seconds; 4 x 5 Seed 27; Hydro; enlargement. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


THE winner of the first prize this month, J. W. Heeb- 
ner, possesses a high degree of natural ability and has 
made rapid progress in the short time that he has been 
a student at the Illinois College of Photography, Effing- 
ham, Ill. Twice he has won first prize in the Round 
Robin Guild Competition. His portrait of a western 
man, page 90, is solidly modeled and forms a strong 
psychological study. All the interest is centered in the 
man’s eyes, which are not easy to read. Data: October, 
good light under simple slant skylight ; Verito F/4 lens; 
ll-inch focus; stop, F/5.6; Seed 26x; pyro; 2 
seconds; 61% x 814 print on Cyko Buff Linen. 

The view of surf, Lake Michigan, page 90, is a capital 
rendition of the subject, with the suggestion of accumu- 
lated force of the approaching rollers. The mass of 
turbulent water in the foreground engages our attention 
first, then follows the formidable roller in the middle 
distance, succeeded by the long line of glistening waters 
high on the horizon. This line of progression was for- 
tunately captured by the camerist, James Allan, who 
deserves much credit for a quick, discerning eye. 
Data: November 9, 1913; 12 m.; Reflex camera, focal- 
plane shutter; Goerz Celor; 7-inch focus; F/4.8; stop, 
F/s; dull light; 1465 second ; Cramer Inst. Iso. ; Dura- 
tol; print, Contrast Studio Cyko. 

Mrs. C. B. Fletcher’s attractive portrait,“ Irma,” 
page 91, fittingly concludes an enjoyable series of pictures 
in the Guild department. The well-poised head, the 
curly, loosely-arranged hair framing a comely face and 
covered with a shapely, close-fitting cap, is lighted 
judiciously to yield soft shadows. However, one regrets 
that the pose of the figure is marred by the raised left 
shoulder and the tightly-drawn drapery. Having said 
this much, we would wish that the left arm, or the hand 
holding the flower, might be visible. Data: Cen- 
tury Grand camera; lens at full aperture; west window ; 
3 seconds; Cyko Prof. Studio print. 
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A New Photographic Disease 


Ow1nG to a typographical error, which occurred in 
this office, recently, the word ‘ Camerists ’ was spelled 
‘*Camerisis.”” Thus, has been discovered, by mere 
accident, the name of the disease with which so-called 
camera-fiends are afflicted. 


A Clever Publicity-Act 


A POPULAR soubrette strolled into a well-known 
photographic studio one afternoon, recently, to have 
some new portraits made. Entering, she discovered the 
place filled with college-girls, who were there for a 
similar purpose, and she was at once inspired with the 
desire to pass herself off as one of the students. What 
a lark that would be! 

Having passed inspection before the mirror, she non- 
chalantly walked from the dressing-room into the studio 
and, unrecognized by the new assistant operator, she was 
accorded several perfunctory sittings. A few days later 
came the proofs, which showed that the photographer 
had not done justice to her good looks. Considerably 
vexed at the outcome, she sent for her publicity-agent, 
With whom the situation was discussed. He advised the 
charming artiste to patronize a rival establishment, 
which happened to be next door. Here she was im- 
mediately recognized, the case was explained, and the 
result was a series of most delightful portraits. Grati- 
fication of artist No. 2; mortification of artist No. 1. 
Total result — a novel and artistic bit of publicity for 
the actress! 


A Triumph for the Tank 


Ir there are any workers who doubt the efficiency of 
tank-development, they may be interested in the follow- 
ing incident. 

Attracted by a convincing statement among the last 
eight advertising-pages of PHoro-Era, one of our new 
subscribers purchased a five-inch Kodak Film-Tank, 
and began to use it without delay. The film to be 
developed contained indoor and outdoor subjects, the 
exposures naturally being varied, but which afterward 
proved to have been somewhat undertimed. However, 
having the utmost faith in his new acquisition, the 
camerist filled the tank with developing-solution (regu- 
lar Eastman powders ), inserted the film and adjusted the 
cover, faithfully following the directions by reversing 
the tank every five minutes. 

At the expiration of the allotted time, twenty min- 
utes, he proceeded to remove the cover; but having 
been screwed on too tightly, it refused to give. Yield- 
ing philosophically to the inevitable, our camerist set 
the tank aside until the cover could be removed by an 
expert in the city, which was done after a lapse of 
forty-four hours! 

The dealer, knowing the facts in the case, expected 
the film to be entirely ruined, but to his astonishment 
each exposure was found none the worse for the long 
confinement. Having been somewhat underexposed, the 
film-negatives showed little evidence of overdevelop- 
ment. They were slow printers, that was all. 

If this does not speak volumes for the practicability 
of the developing-tank, nothing can. 





Handling the Customer 


Nor long ago our attention was arrested by this cap- 
tion. Of course, it meant the management of the cus- 
tomer after he had entered the studio. But it reminded 
the Editor of the habit of some operators, or posing- 
artists, of laying a cold,clammy hand — sometimes both 
hands—on the bare shoulder or arm of the gentle 
sitter. She would wince, say nothing and try hard to 
look pleasant ; and — well, she never entered that place 
again. Many a studio-proprietor has lost customers in 
this way, but never discovered that this may have been 
the cause. Fortunately the wisdom of not touching the 
sitter at all is realized by sagacious portrait-artists, and 
now one rarely hears of complaints of this sort. Ladies 
who have had the unpleasant experience, referred to, 
would mention the subject only to their friends, though 
never to the studio-proprietor or his employees. “‘Hand- 
ling the customer ” should not be taken literally. 

In their zeal to please or divert their sitters, some 
operators unwittingly annoy them, perhaps by saying 
too much, rather than too little; or imprudently refer- 
ring to an unwelcome subject. But all this belongs 
more properly to the personality of the operator, which 
has been mentioned previously in PHoro-ErRa. 


Emergency Eye-Glasses 


PHOTOGRAPHIC knowledge, even if it be theoretical, 
is sometimes useful in everyday-life. The Editor had 
the misfortune recently to break his eye-glasses, both 
glasses being shattered by falling on a hard-wood floor. 
He was entirely alone at the time and, being thus help- 
less, he was unable to read fine printed matter. That is 
the trouble with persons who are afflicted with com- 
pound astigmatism. Desiring to obtain the address and 
number of an optician from the telephone-book, and 
remembering the action of the diaphragm in photo- 
graphy, he at once improvised a temporary substitute 
for his broken eye-glasses. Taking a piece of note- 
paper, he made a small, round hole with the point of a 
lead-pencil. Holding the tiny orifice close to one eye, 
he was enabled to read with ease the desired information 
in the telephone-book. After having communicated 
with the optician, he continued his experiments with the 
miniature stop, which measured about 12 inch in diam- 
eter, and found that, used as before, it reduced the 
illumination of objects considerably. Transparent shad- 
ows became opaque; detail in shadows disappeared, and 
near objects looked smaller than when viewed through 
the eye-glasses. 

It is this same pin-hole which takes the place of the 
regular lens in a pin-hole camera and produces perfect 
photographs. The reader will derive much diversion 
and knowledge by experimenting in a similar way; but 
only briefly, as peering through so small an aperture is 
apt to impose a strain upon the eye. Of course, a pin- 
hole more than 12 inch in diameter will yield only a 
blurred image. It’s an interesting lesson in optics. 


Of the Same Opinion 


She —So they returned your manuscript! It is too 
bad. 
He — Yes; that’s what the editor said about it. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 











Ozobrome with One Bath 


Ir a census could be taken among ozobrome-workers 
as to what was their greatest difficulty with the process, 
the answer would no doubt be, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a series of prints of equal density and contrast, 
writes Wm. R. Jackson in The Amateur Photographer. 

This is undoubtedly the bugbear of this most beauti- 
ful process, and is caused by the tissue having to be 
such a short time in the acid-bath, even when the half- 
strength bath is used. To get a print any bigger than 
half-plate size equally flooded with the acid-solution in 
from 15 to 30 seconds, is a much more difficult matter 
than it appears. Another point is that the acid-bath, 
after being used for a few prints, becomes appreciably 
contaminated with pigmenting-solution, which causes 
later prints to be far too dense and too contrasty. 

For my own method I claim no originality, as I be- 
lieve it was used during the early days of the process. 
The method is simply to mix the pigmenting-solution 
with just enough of the chrome-acid solution to produce 
a print of the desired contrast and density. Contrary to 
my expectations, I have found the mixed solutions to 
keep quite satisfactorily. A solution mixed last March 
was found to be in good condition when used in Septem- 
ber, after standing in a dark bottle all the summer. 

Suitable proportions of the two solutions are given in 
the following table; other proportions can, of course, 
be tried by the worker, according to the result required. 

Personally, I prefer to use the first bath, making a 
soft bromide print, so as to obtain as good gradations 
as possible, developing fully ; but the exposure must be 
so adjusted as not to give a really black print, or the 
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final ozobrome would be too dense. The bromide, after 
being well fixed, washed and dried, is trimmed so that 
no trimming is required on the final ozobrome. 

The tissue is soaked for about three minutes in the 
mixed solution, and then brought directly into contact 
with the bromide print under water, finally squeegeeing 
into close contact on a glass slab. 

Ten minutes is ample for the print to bleach. The 
print is then transferred to the transfer-paper in the 
usual manner. 


Loosening a Tight Stopper 


A wRITER in Photography and Focus suggests a 
steady stream of very hot, but not boiling, water being 
poured upon the neck of the bottle, and points out that 
this method must not be used with sulphuric acid or 
anything which a little water entering at the stopper 
might injure. Precautions are also advised to avoid 
breaking or bursting the bottle. How much simpler is 
the method of tapping the stopper with another piece 
of glass, yet we have never known it to fail. One or 
two sharp, but not hard, taps upon the fast stopper 
have always produced its immediate release; but it 
must be glass on glass. 


A Fixing-Bath for Bromoil Printing 


Mr. Jonn W. Giuigs, an American devotee of the 
Bromoil process of photographic printing, now gaining 
rapidly in popular favor, writes that alum in the fixing- 
bath very naturally hinders the swelling of the gelatine 
and that the following formula, in his experience, seems 
to do better work : 


Water ..... 64 ounces 
Hypo - 16 ounces 
Sodium bisulphite . ... 1 ounce 


Shutter-Speeds and Exposures 


One of the greatest difficulties in the way to obtain 
accurate exposure appears to us to be the inaccuracy of 
most modern shutters. We have a considerable num- 
ber in our hands from time to time, and it is most usual 
to find the! higher speeds actually only about a third of 
what is marked on the indicator. It is sometimes stated 
that the focal-plane shutter gives more reliable expo- 
sures; but even here when we rely on increasing the 
tension of the spring to shorten exposures, we are very 
likely to find error. We have tested focal-plane shut- 
ters on trains passing the camera at right angles to the 
line of sight and in such circumstances that a speed of 
sixty miles an hour would never be exceeded, and we 
have almost invariably found far greater blur than 
would theoretically occur on a calculation of shutter- 
speed, movement of object, and the relation between 
focal length and distance from lens to object. The 
focal-plane shutter, however, has this advantage, that 
the spring-tension may be kept constant and the expo- 
sures, varied by altering the width of the slit, will give 
double the exposure obtained by a quarter-inch slit, 
assuming the spring tension is left unaltered. It is quite 
unusual to find that professional photographers use 
shutters for their work, and this is probably because 
they find the difference between what they want to give 
and actually do give is much less with a stopped-down 
lens and a cap exposure than with a large aperture and 
an instantaneous shutter. — British Journal of Photo- 
graphy. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 














Professional Photographers’ Society 
of Pennsylvania 


Tue Executive Board of this Society has arranged 
for the coming convention at Scranton, March 17, 18 
and 1‘), 1914. Reports of the different committees give 
promise of an exceptionally large attendance. 

The print-exhibition this year will be elaborate. The 
committee has arranged for an exclusive exhibit of mas- 
terpieces from the studios of the most noted photo- 
graphers outside the Society. The exhibition will be 
divided into four classes, as follows: Class A, Cabinet 
Class; Class B, Portrait Class; Class C, Art-Portrait 
Class; and Class D, Commercial Class. Entries in each 
class must consist of three prints, except Class A, which 
requires six pictures. Exhibits may be framed or un- 
framed, but must not bear the name of the photographer. 

Judges have been selected to judge all pictures and a 
certificate of rating will be issued to each exhibitor. 
All pictures will be criticized by the judges and the 
criticisms will be printed in book form. Ten of the 
best pictures exhibited will be selected and reproduc- 
tions of them printed in the book. A copy of this book 
will be mailed to each member of the Society. 

Some twenty pictures will be selected from the ex- 
hibits and reproduced in the form of lantern-slides. 
Each picture will be criticized by an artist from the 
artist’s standpoint and next by a practical photographer, 
who knows photographic conditions. This criticism will 
prove very instructive to all photographers. 

The Committee on Instruction reported a most elab- 
orate program — something entirely new, but practical. 
In fact, it means three days’ training in practical photo- 
graphy from a business standpoint. The program car- 
ries with it demonstrations along lines never before 
attempted. The very best talent possible to obtain has 
been engaged to give these demonstrations, and no ex- 
pense will be spared to carry out the program to the 
letter. 

The Manufacturers’ Committee reports a program 
calling for an entirely new departure in the manner of 
exhibiting their wares. Each manufacturer or dealer 
will be called upon to provide not only attractive but 
educational displays with the most practical instructors, 
demonstrators and salesmen in charge. 

While the majority of the time will be given over to 
educational work, yet the social side has not been lost 
sight of. As many ladies are expected to be present, 
the Committee on Entertainment has provided a most 
excellent program which will be thoroughly enjoyed by 
all. A theater-party will be arranged for one evening, 
when a splendid play will be attended at one of the best 
theaters, with an extra sketch added to the program, 
known as “ Fun in a Photograph-Gallery.””. The Con- 
vention will conclude with a banquet and ball. For 
further particulars, address W. G. McCaa, Secretary, 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Johnson and Moose 


Miss BELLE JOHNSON, the well-known photographer of 
Monroe City, Mo., has entered into partnership with 
Roy Moose at Pittsburg, Kan. The new studio will be 
opened under the name of Johnson and Moose. 


A Persistent Competitor Succeeds 


Ir has been pointed out previously in these pages 
that Round Robin Guild competitors have occasionally 
tried their fortune with the advanced workers (PHOoTO- 
Era Competition) and attained success; also, that par- 
ticipants there who had not won anything higher than 
Honorable Mention have tried how their pictures 
would fare in the Beginners’ Competition. And thus 
it is that Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, an admirable picture- 
maker, whose ‘The Portals of Sunset” might have 
been more successful had the competition in that par- 
ticular contest been less keen, now captures second 
prize, her entry being a charming subject treated 
with high artistic skill and reproduced on page 91. 


The Bissell Colleges 


AmonG the students to enroll last month were Mr. C. 
F. Cann, Finland, Russia, and his sister, Miss L. Cann. 
After finishing the photographic course they will locate 
in Australia. Mr. H.Sakakura and Mr. K. Kurosawa, 
two Japanese young men, also enrolled during the month. 

Mr. H. Yonekura, who recently finished a course in 
engraving and three-color work, hasreturned to Honolulu, 
where he will be employed on the Hawaiian-Japanese 
newspaper in that city. Mr. Yonekura says that several 
of his friends will start for the college on his arrival 
home. He has been particularly successful in three- 
color work. 

Mr. Christ. Stoycoff, student of 1907, has just re- 
turned to this country from Bulgaria, his native land, 
where he participated in the recent wars in that part of 
the world. 


Grand Rapids Camera Club 


Art the recent annual meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, H. M. Long; Vice President, 
John L. Benjamin; Secretary, Miss Harriet M. Good- 
rich; Treasurer, George E. Fitch; Executive Commit- 
tee, the officers and Dr. W. A. Rawson. The club is 
starting on its seventeenth year, has a membership of 
thirty-five, and on its rolls are eight members who have 
exhibited in the American Salons and two in London. 
During the last few months the club moved into new 
quarters and has added much in the way of equipment. 


William F. Van Loo 


Ir is with sincere regret that we chronicle the death 
of William F. Van Loo, of Toledo, President of the 
Photographers’ Club of Toledo, and a member of the P. S. 
of Ohio. Mr. Van Loo died of cerebral hemorrhage, De- 
cember 31, stricken while apparently in the best of 
health. Practically his entire life had been spent in 
Toledo, where he entered the photographic profession 
at the age of eighteen. For twelve years he was asso- 
ciated with Frederick J. Trost, but for ten years was 
alone in business, and became well known in the pro- 
fession. Mr. Van Loo was prominent in Masonry for 
many years. He was a thirty-second degree Mason and 
belonged to a number of lodges. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


s . . . . 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















Tae British JouRNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC, 
1914. Edited by George E. Brown, F.C. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postage 27 cents; cloth, 
$1.00, postage 37 cents. London: Henry Greenwood 
& Co., publishers; New York, U.S. A.; George 
Murphy. Ine., 57 East {th Street, sole American 
sales-agents. 


The sincere praise bestowed on each issue of this 
standard work as it has appeared annually with unfail- 
ing regularity, applies also to the current issue, the 
fifty-third volume of its existence. The popularity of 
the publication is attested by the large amount of the 
advertising that it carries, viz., four-fifths of the entire 
contents, which is actually over two and one-half 
inches thick! The very practical and accurate contents 
includes among the usual welcome features a directory of 
amateur and professional societies in all English-speak- 
ing countries; recent novelties in apparatus; a list of 
English manufacturers of plates and papers; formule 
for the principal photographie processes; equivalents 
in German, French and Italian of the chief photographic 
terms; list of the principal text-books on photography ; 
comprehensive list of tables of miscellaneous photo- 
graphic interest; list of photographie periodicals. 

Among the many new features are a series of sixteen 
reproductions of negatives and prints illustrating an ex- 
haustive article on faulty exposure, with a faulty and 
correct development of a given subject, by C. H. Hewitt, 
F.R.P.S.; Epitome of Progress —by the Editor — 
General, Apparatus and Equipment, Photographing 
Various Subjects, Negative-Processes, Printing-Proc- 
esses, and Color-Photography. 

The advertising- pages present the various material of 
the principal manufacturers throughout the world, and 
evidence the tremendous activity among the photo- 
graphic industries. 


THE Srory or PanamMa— The New Route to India. 
By Frank A. Gause and Charles Carl Carr. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, $1.50; postpaid, $1.63. 
Boston, New York and Chicago : Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Not since Columbus discovered America, will the 
commerce of the world have experienced so remarkable 
a change as through the operation of the Panama Canal. 
The optimistic Ferdinand De Lesseps, having conceived 
and constructed the Suez Canal, almost immediately 
arranged to break through the Isthmus of Panama and 
mingle the waters of the two great oceans. The great 
French engineer was backed by a powerful syndicate ; 
money, machinery and men were at his disposal; but 
serious, unforeseen obstacles, including disease, thwarted 
his plans and, after a physical struggle of seven years, 
the expenditure of 4260,000,000 and the loss of thou- 
sands of human lives, the great project was abandoned. 

It was left for American genius, sagacity and pluck 
to recommence the arduous task, although advised to 
desist by jealous foreign powers; and after the Ameri- 
can Congress appropriated the necessary funds— soon 
discovered to be inadequate — work was started and the 
huge task, popularly called the greatest engineering 
feat of modern times, is now virtually an accomplished 
fact. It is something in which every American can 


take a just pride, for the enterprise owes its success en- 
tirely to American capital, labor and skill. The story 
is told briefly, accurately and interestingly by the two 
joint authors. The pictures which support the text, 
are original photographs, and they demonstrate con- 
vinecingly what hardships the French engineers had to 
face; how little they actually accomplished; the con- 
dition of the works as they left them; the splendid 
sanitary preparations made by their American suc- 
cessors; the gigantic dimensions of the excavations by 
the new engineers; the huge locks; the work under 
way in several sections of the canal; the living-condi- 
tions of the army of workmen, ete. The history of 
attempts by early explorers, Columbus, Balboa and 
Cortez, to seek a water-passage to the Pacific, form 
other attractive chapters of this instructive volume. 
Soon the celebration of the completion of the Panama 
Canal will be upon us, and the sooner we are informed 
on the history and condition of the Great Waterway, the 
better. 


A New CHAPTER IN AN OLD Story. By the Search- 
Light Library. With copious illustrations printed in 
two colors from photographs by P. P. Pullis. Price, 
boards, 50 cents. New York, 299 Broadway: Rem- 
ington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Many business-firms have published noteworthy sou- 
venir-books in the past; but few have succeeded to 
produce one at once so artistic and of such absorbing 
interest. While its mission in part is to celebrate ina 
fitting manner the merging of the Remington Arms Co. 
and the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. into one concern, 
it is, in fact, much broader — to tell by word and pic- 
ture the history and development of arms of offense and 
defense, from the rock-missile of the cave-man of pre- 
historic times to the most modern types of present-day 
rifles. This it does in a letterpress as entertaining as 
fiction, treating in turn the sling, the bow and arrow, 
the cross-bow, the hand-gun, the matchlock, the flint- 
lock, the musket and all the more modern types with 
which we are more familiar. 

Everything is illustrated by photographs and repro- 
ductions of old engravings and other prints. Page ar- 
rangement has been made a feature, with the result 
that the turning of every leaf gives a pleasant surprise. 
Border designs, no two alike, reproduced from pencil 
sketches and printed under a tint, serve as a running 
accompaniment to the text, framing and tying the type- 
matter to the illustrations. Seven full-page photographs, 
posed by trained models using hunting-pieces of his- 
torical accuracy, show clearly the most important stages 
in the development of firearms. They are unusual ex- 
amples of photography in which Mr. Pullis may well 
take pride. 

As a literary presentation of a frankly commercial 
subject, this book promises to be epoch-making in its 
field. Certainly it indicates that the dramatic values of 
business life are of a high order and worthy of literary 
treatment. In this case the story is a remarkable one, 
involving international complications, romantic reversals 
of fortune and interesting personalities. It is a business 
biography rather than history, closing with a detailed 
tour of two of the largest and most modern factories for 
the manufacture of rifles and cartridges in America or 
in the world. 

As an example of the application of photography to 
book-illustration, this is among the best which has come 
to our attention. Every sportsman will prize a copy for 
his reference library, particularly at the nominal price 
of fifty cents, which, of course, is considerably less than 
the cost of production. 
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Cxose on the heels of Coburn’s publication of “‘ Men 
of Mark ” there was opened at the Camera Club (Adel- 
phi, London) an exhibition of “ Poets and Publicists,” 
by Hector Murchison, referred to briefly in our last 
letter. With the exception of three ordinary bromide 
enlargements and one platinum print, the pictures are 
all made in bromoil and, hanging side by side, they cer- 
tainly compare very favorably with the ordinary pho- 
tographs, both in quality and strength. Mr. Murchison 
is a master in handling the oiling-brush and, during a 
walk around the gallery, he confided to us that in his 
opinion successful oiling is a knack; either one pos- 
sessed it or one did not, and the worker who had not the 
gift would save time and avoid endless disappointments 
by simply giving up bromoil and kindred processes that 
needed the oil-brushing movement. This, probably, is 
true; but the knack of laying on the ink is only a very 
small part of Mr. Murchison’s skill, for all the pictures 
show the intuitive handling of an artist and the sensi- 
tive sympathy of the man with his sitters, many of 
whom, nervy, brainy people, must have been difficult to 
coax into the easy, natural, everyday attitudes in which 
he represents them. 

Writings for readers who live so far away and are not 
likely to see the pictures, it is, perhaps, better not to go 
into the particular merits of individual photographs, 
but rather to note the characteristic features of the 
show. This is the first entirely bromoil portrait-exhi- 
bition that we have seen, for the two or three ordinary 
enlargements included are not strong enough to alter 
the effect, and there is no doubt that this method, in 
capable and artistic hands, is excellently suited to ex- 
hibition-work. There is a quality immediately observ- 
able when entering the Gallery far nearer akin to etch- 
ing than to photography when used in the old sense of 
the word. Of course, it is a photographic effect for all 
that, and we rejoice that such work can be done by 
what its enemies call ‘‘ a mechanical process.” 

One of the bromoils of John Masefield has been trans- 
ferred to etching-paper, and the result is excellent. 
With the exception of the portrait of Mrs. Nesbit Bland 
(E. Nesbit, the well-known writer of children’s stories) 
all the photographs were taken in the Camera Club 
studio, and incidentally give a striking lesson in the 
variety of lighting that can be rung out of a few screens 
and curtains. 

The chief photographic event of the month, in our 
opinion, is the publication of “Scott’s Last Expedition ” 
(Smith, Elder & Co.). The book is published in two 
big volumes, very profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, most of which were taken by Mr. Herbert G. 
Ponting. There are a few colored reproductions from 
watercolors and a small number of photogravure plates 
from sketches, both the work of Dr. Wilson; but with- 
out in the least depreciating these charming pictures, it 
is to the photographs that we turn for the true tale of 
Captain Scott’s last journey to the South Pole. Many 
of Mr. Ponting’s photographs are really beautiful. The 
subjects were exceptionally grand to start with, many 
being unprocurable in any other latitude, and he has 
done them justice. He brings the South Pole regions 
very near to us. 

It may not be out of place to quote what Captain 
Scott wrote in this book of Ponting in regard to his 
photographie work. On page 254 he remarks: “ Of the 





many admirable points in this work perhaps the most 
notable are Ponting’s eye for a picture and the mastery 
he has acquired of ice-subjects; the composition of most 
of his pictures is extraordinarily good ; he seems to know 
by instinct the exact value of foreground and middle- 
distance and of the introduction of ‘life’; whereas 
with more technical skill in the manipulation of screens 
and exposures he emphasizes the subtle shadows of the 
snow and reproduces its wondrously transparent texture. 
He is an artist in love with his work.” 

This is all precisely true; and it is not too much to 
say that, had the photographer who accompanied the 
expedition been merely a skilled technician and not an 
artist, the illustrations would have lost a great part of 
their value; for, after all, it needs the artist’s eye to see 
and reproduce the “local color” which makes these 
pictures so convincing. There are pictures of storms 
and pictures of still, calm days and nights, and all alike 
suggest an atmosphere and a scenery totally unknown 
and new to all save those who have been in Arctic 
regions. To photographers who know Mr. Ponting’s 
work at exhibitions, and who admire his Japanese 
studies, these illustrations will be of particular interest, 
showing another phase of his work. 

The town, or rather the press, has been very full just 
lately of Messrs. Harrods’ gift to the nation of the Tal- 





From Harrod’s Costume-Collection Bertram Park 
A tinsel-embroidered muslin frock, period 1800-10 
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bot Hughes Collection of Costumes. As one periodical 
expressed it, this collection was in “urgent peril” of 
crossing the Atlantic! To prevent this catastrophy (?) 
Messrs. Harrods purchased it for the nation. The cos- 
tumes date from the early eighteenth to the late nine- 
teenth century, from Queen Anne to Queen Victoria, 
forming a priceless pageant of dress as worn between 
these periods. Mr. Bertram Park, the well-known and 
busy secretary of the London Salon, was commissioned 
by Messrs. Harrods to get suitable models, dress them 
in the various costumes, and make photographic studies 
ofthem. These have now been published in book form 
(shillings, 2/6), and this volume cannot fail to increase 
in interest and value as time goes on. 

Mr. Park has made a great success of his part of the 
work and it, was not at all easy. He is a careful and 
deliberate worker, who aims at pictorial effects, so is not 
easily satisfied; yet he had very little time allowed him 
to get his work through. Everything had to be exactly 
in keeping with the period —the tapestry chosen for a 
background must be of the right date and every little 
accessory the same. We saw Mr. Park when he was 
engaged in this undertaking and he told us some of its 
difficulties. The original platinum prints are now on 
exhibition at the Little Gallery of The Amateur Photo- 
grapher, where, in quite a small room, the different cos- 
tumes of many years —the actual, real clothes of the 
time — draped on real people, can be studied side by 
side. It is most interesting to look at the fashions of 
long ago with the eyes of to-day. There is nothing in 
the women’s dress that at all resembles the present 
tight skirt; but one or two young girls’ evening cos- 
tumes of about 1800 are very similar to dresses worn by 
girls in their teens a few years back, and have quite a 
familiar look. 

Mr. Park, with Messrs. Harrods’ permission, kindly 
allows us to reproduce one of the studies at the Little 
Gallery in PHoro-Era. 


Karl W. Wolf-Capek 


WE regret to learn, from the last number of Photo- 
graphie fiir Alle, of the sudden death, on November 19 
last, of its editor, Herr Karl Wilhelm Wolf-Capek, in 
whom the German photographic world loses one of its 
ablest and most prominent literary representatives, who 
possessed a rare knowledge of the technical, scientific 
and artistic aspects of photography. This knowledge 
found practical expression in his numerous works on 
photographic subjects and as editor of Photographie fiir 
Alle, Photographische Industrie, the Deutscher Camera- 
Almanach, ete. Notwithstanding his large amount of 
literary work, his activity in practical photography was 
tireless, and with all this he was interested in the india- 
rubber business and, particularly, in aeronautics. Herr 
Wolf-Capek was only thirty-six years of age, and his 
ripe knowledge on a wide range of subjects gave prom- 
ise of great things had he been spared. His thorough 
knowledge of photography was appreciated by both 
professional and amateur photographers, and his amia- 
ble qualities endeared him to a large circle of friends. 


Cleveland Camera Club 


Tue second exhibition of photographs under the 
auspices of this club was held at the Case Library, De- 
cember 1 to 15, 1915. Eighty-two prints by twenty- 
three exhibitors were shown, and a very interesting 
collection it made, especial interest naturally being cen- 
tered in a group of Mexican scenes by George M. 
Nesbett. This club is to be congratulated upon steady 
growth although handicapped by adverse conditions. 


Announcement by Secretary Hoffman 


BEGINNING with 1914, the Photographers’ Association 
of America will have for its motto the single word, “ ser- 
vice.” As the new secretary of the Association, I should 
like to make this idea stand out above all the others — 
service not alone at convention-time, but for all the 
other fifty-one weeks of the year. Service to each indi- 
vidual photographer and to photography as a profession. 
It would be a little premature for us to say just now 
along what line our efforts will be spent. We must 
investigate and find out what can be accomplished which 
shall benefit the photographers from a business as well 
as from an artistic standpoint. Along this line let me 
say that suggestions from any photographer, whether a 
member of the Association or not, will be received 
gratefully. May I ask that these suggestions, no mat- 
ter how trivial, be sent to me at Bucyrus, Ohio ? 

That the Association is starting on a new epoch is 
the belief of every one in touch with the welfare of the 
photographers. Tradesmen, business-men and profes- 
sional men are all organized for self-protection. The 
time has come for every photographer to unite with the 
organization, which has for its sole aim the subserving 
of his interest. 

We need a large organization, one which will have 
some prestige, one which shall be able to protect the 
profession from foolish legislation, commercial discrimi- 
nation and popular misconception. We need the co- 
operation of every photographer to carry out this work. 
May we count on you ? 


Edward L. Allen 


Wirs the death, January 6, of Edward L. Allen, 
passed away the last surviving member of Allen & 
Rowell, for many years the leading photographers in 
the city of Boston. The work of this firm was distin- 
guished for the greatest technical skill and refined 
artistic excellence, and commanded the highest prices. 
Most of their portraits were printed in carbon, of which 
process Mr. Rowell was a noted expert. Mr. Rowell 
made the sittings, while Mr. Allen managed the busi- 
ness-affairs and the office, although active in the work- 
rooms when required. Mr. Allen was eighty-four years 
old at the time of his death. 


Sold Out Early 


TAKING no chances to be overstocked with copies, the 
American agents of the British Journal Almanac and 
Photograms imported prudently the current issues of 
these two popular annuals. The first has become a 
virtual necessity to the practical worker and is specially 
good this year — see our review in this issue — and the 
other presents in an unusually attractive form the latest 
work of the world’s foremost pictorialists. As early as 
January 5 both agents reported, “ Not a copy left. 


South London Photographic Society 


Tue Twenty-Sixth Annual Exhibition of this society 
will be held at the South London Art-Gallery, Peckham 
Road, S. E., from March 21 to April 14 inclusive. 
Three classes are of an international character, as follows : 
A — Pictorial Photography. | B — Autochromes, ete. 
(sets of four). Lantern-Slides (sets of four). C— 
Scientific and Nature Study (sets of four prints). 

Two silver and six bronze medals will be awarded in 
Classes A, B and ©, at the discretion of the judge, 
Mr. A. H. Blake. Certificates of Honorable Mention 
will also be issued for meritorious work. 
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In looking over the photographic journals of any 
country, we note that the sharply-focused picture is 
giving place to the blurred one, with the exception, of 
course, of certain subjects, such as architecture, machin- 
ery and the like. There are different ways to obtain 
such an artistic effect, most of which have been known 
for some time. But those mentioned below may not 
have become very popular, therefore a short description 
may prove valuable. 

There are certain tricks to produce a soft print from 
a sharp negative, one of which is to put a piece of Japan 
paper between the plate and the sensitive paper in the 
printing-frame. We obtain thus a peculiar surface like 
that of silk, somewhat resembling gum-prints. The 
best effects are obtained with matte albumen papers. 
Instead of the above we may employ parchment paper 
or oue or more layers of transparent celluloid. The 
prints will assume the appearance of carbons if we in- 
sert some piece of paper, or silk or cloth with a screen 
in it, by which, with certain subjects, quite an original 
effect is obtained. Of course, there is a large variety 
of these screens from the finest to the roughest, accord- 
ing to the number of lines to the inch. Another way is 
to put one or two thin sheets of clear glass between the 
negative and the paper, and in proportion to the distance 
between the two surfaces the finished print will lose its 
sharpness. Care, however, must be exercised to re- 
move any dust or grit from the various surfaces, as 
otherwise scratches or other defects will result. The 
best way is to use discarded negatives of the same size 
from which the film has been thoroughly removed. 
Often certain sections are more dense and require a 
stronger light for printing within a reasonable time. 
We can overcome this difficulty by employing a mirror 
which we place in such a position that the sunlight falls 
upon those portions. It is necessary to watch printing, 
as the sun moves, and besides, we should alter slightly 
the position of the printing-frame. Quite another way 
is to insert into the plate-holder a piece of opal glass as 
thick as the ordinary negative. It must be of good quality 
and without any blisters or spots, as the rays of light 
will go through it first and then hit the ordinary nega- 
tive. It must be placed in such a way that the matte 
side of the opal glass faces the opaque slide, that is, the 
lens, while its glass side faces the film of the negative. 
Consequently there is a distance of the thickness of one 
glass plate between the opal covering and the film layer, 
and the result is a remarkable softness of the pictures 
while yet all details are preserved. The focusing and 
exposing are done in the usual way and we need scarcely 
lengthen the exposure, if a white glass is employed. It 
is different with a colored one. There is a possibility 
to increase the softness, if you wish, by inserting two 
sheets of glass and thus doubling the distance between 
the opal glass and the film. Acting in the described 
way, pictures will be obtained where the eyes do not 
look, like those of wax figures, or the skin not like 
leather ; in addition, the impurities of the latter will not 
be visible, and a saving is made in retouching. The 
advantage of this and the former methods is that they 
can be employed with any imaginable subject — whole 
figures and heads, landscapes, still-life and with any 
kind of paper and all sizes. 

Speaking of methods for obtaining better pictures, I 
may mention a good way to ascertain the correct exposure 


for such views where the ordinary exposure-tables will 
fail. This applies particularly to interiors and to night- 
pictures. There is a growing interest for the latter in 
this country, at least, and in all exhibitions we see exam- 
ples of them. But no one can yet say what .time night- 
pictures require for making a good negative. Even the 
expensive exposure-meters cannot be used here with ad- 
vantage. The method described herewith was discussed 
at a recent meeting of an amateur society which the 
writer attended, where specimens of night-pictures were 
shown which greatly pleased the audience. We take an 
ordinary plate-holder and draw lines on the slide and 
number them. Having inserted a fresh plate and put 
the filled holder in the camera, we draw out the slide as 
far as mark 1 and make a certain exposure of a night- 
view, counting the seconds or minutes during which the 
shutter was open. Then we pull out the slide as far as 
mark 2, and again make a note as to the length of ex- 
posure. In this way we continue, stopping at mark 3, 
4, etc. When we develop the plate, we find strips of 
varying density, one of which is just of the kind which 
pleases us most. Comparing the strip of the negative 
with the mark of the slide and our notes, we find out 
what length of exposure was necessary, and we may 
thus repeat the exposure on another night from the 
same standpoint and under the same conditions, by 
which a perfect negative will result. If, in addition, we 
write the notes upon the print and put the various con- 
ditions into consideration, we may, after we have tried 
this method with different views, such as street-scenes, 
moonlight, flat country, brilliantly-lighted show-window, 
etc., be able to dispense with the trial-negative entirely 
later on. At any rate, whether we use it or not, it is 
advisable to take a small camera for this purpose or, in 
case of a large one, to insert a small dryplate, using a 
kit to save expense. 

In a former letter the writer mentioned various socie- 
ties and gave particulars about the rights and duties 
of their members. The “ Hilfsverein der Photographen 
Oesterreichs, Wien” just informs us that at the death 
of a prominent member, the widow received at once the 
amount of four hundred Kronen, as the number of mem- 
bers was at the time two hundred. This is the second 
time that this club has carried out its very humane mis- 
sion, viz., to assist the widow and children of deceased 
members. According to the by-laws of the society, at 
the death of a member each surviving member is as- 
sessed two Kronen (50 cents) for the benefit of the 
widow. Consequently, if there are, as in the cited 
case, at the time of a death two hundred members, 
the sum would be four hundred Kronen ($100). 
Compared to these privileges, the membership-fee 
is very small —only three Kronen a year. This club 
is intended for anybody who is engaged in the photo- 
graphic business, irrespective of sex or nationality, 
or whether employer or employee. The social aims 
of the club find sympathy in all circles concerned 
with the photographic trade; and many firms, dealers 
and manufacturers frequently send in voluntary con- 
tributions. 


A New American Ski-Jump 


ConTRAcToRS are rushing the construction of the 
big trestle at Mt. Horeb, Wis., which will rise to a height 
of 100 feet above the ground. It will be 150 feet long 
and will give the ski-er a start of about 180 feet before 
shooting him off the “bump” for his jump. The new 
scaffold is entirely of steel. It is the sixth steel ski-trestle 
in the world. If it is properly constructed, it will give 
the. ski-er a momentum of nearly eighty-five miles an 
hour at the jumping-point. 
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Our Friends Send Christmas Greetings 


Amon the season’s greetings, in one form or another, 
sent out quite generally last Christmas, the one of the 
Victor Animatograph Company was unique and appro- 
priate. It was an effectively-colored miniature Viopti- 
con slide of a lighted candle illuminating the greeting, 
‘Merry Christmas” (in red), surrounded by a wreath 
of holly (in green). Those recipients who were fortu- 
nate enough to own a Viopticon — the smallest high- 
grade stereopticon for home-use, on the market — 
were glad to include this timely subject in the set of 
slides shown during their Christmas entertainments. 

The idea of making up calendars by tastefully com- 
bining a photographic print from a favorite negative, a 
calendar-pad and a multiple mount, was utilized very 


generally by amateur and professional workers. The 
Editor was very generously remembered. Among the 
specially artistic designs received by him were those by 
Minya and Rudolf Diihrkoop, Germany; Alexander 
Murray and F. W. Hill, Boston, U.S.A., Everett R. 
Bolander, Richmond, Ind., William Ludlum, Jr., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Harold A. Taylor, San Diego, 
Cal.; H. O. Bodine, of the Wollensak Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., and E. E. Doty, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

The professionals blessed with the sense of humor 
that annihilates gloom, melancholy and other joyless 
states of mind, were also busy remembering their 
friends at Yuletide and the dawn of the new year. 
J.C. Strauss, of St. Louis, and George W. Harris, of 
Washington, were conspicuous in this respect, sending 


to those likely to need a word of cheer screaming cari- 
catures of themselves and garnished with verses that 
would have sent perpetrators other than themselves to 
jail. 

Not a few of our friends, gifted with executive artis- 
tic skill, sent original sketches either in color, mono- 
chrome or pen-and-ink. Of the last-named class nothing 
could be more novel and dainty than the clever draw- 
ing, by E. O. Hoppé, of a fanciful conception of the 
Tango, shown below. The “caprice” doubtless was 
suggested by the furore created by the Russian dancers 
in London, not long ago, and Mr. Hoppé had made nu- 
merous interesting photographs of members of the 
company. 

Then the Christmas-cards, most of them of the com- 
mercial sort, were sent out by almost everybody; but 
what particularly endeared them to the recipients was 
the few words written by the senders, themselves, and 
expressing cheer and good-will. 


The Spell of Assur 


Ir must have been the magic sound of “ Assur,’’ a 
name brought down to us from Assyrian antiquity, and 
now applied to a popular make of oil-colors, that influ- 
enced a well-known amateur photographer to step into 
a supply-store, recently, and ask for a box of “ assur- 
chromatic ” plates. The request, however, was easily 
understood by the salesman, who promptly handed the 
customer a box of isochromatic plates, and received in 
return full payment plus a few words of approbation. 


Ilex Shutters 


THEsE splendid instruments are fitted either with 
bulb or antinous releases. It is well to remember this 
because once an antinous release has been used, no other 
will do. This is not the only advantage of Ilex shutters, 
as a descriptive catalog clearly explains. Chief among 
them is uniformity of every marked speed every time 
the shutter clicks. 


Ability Test-Chart Competition 


THE 325.00 prize for the best print of the Ability 
Test-Chart sent out by Allison & Hadaway, 235 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, was awarded to C. N. Spoelstra, 
745 Crofton Street, S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Of the seven hundred and ninety-two prints admitted, 
forty were selected for final examination and after the 
most rigid tests had been applied, one of the four prints 
submitted by Mr. Spoelstra was finally selected. Mr. 
Spoelstra furnished the following details in connection 
with the print which won the prize: “This print was 
made through the use of two filters, one after the other, 
during the exposure. The yellow filter used by me was 
too light to hold back the blues sufficiently, and at the 
same time get the reds correct, so [ used the red filter 
to get correct values where the yellow filter was not 
sufficient. I made several negatives before I got the 
proper ratio with my plates and filters. They follow: 
stop, F/64, yellow filter, 20 seconds; stop, F/64, red 
filter, 245 minutes.” 

The judges were Col. Theodore Marceau, Thomas 
Bedding, F.R.P.S., and Carl Ackerman. 
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New Wollensak Factory 


4“ year the Wollensak Optical Co. decided to 

44 @ new factory in order to take care of its growing 

iness. Accordingly the company purchased a tract 

of land situated in the outskirts of the city, and con- 

taining three and a half acres. The new plant will be 
ready for occupancy early in March, 1914. 

The new factory will contain over forty thousand square 
feet, which doubtless will take care of the firm’s needs 
for a while; and as there is plenty of land in reserve, 
additions can be made at any time without interfering 
with the operation of the plant. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE NEW FACTORY 


The new factory will be a model of its kind, having 
every convenience for the employes, and the latest 
machinery for doing the work as well and as quickly as 
possible. The front building is one hundred and seventy 
feet long by thirty feet wide, and two stories high, with 
the offices and shipping-rooms located on the first floor, 
and the Assembling-Department, Lens-Testing Depart- 
ment, etc., on the second floor. Back of this building 
will be the factory proper, one story high, and measur- 
ing one hundred and seventy feet square. 

The Wollensak Company has asked us to extend a 
cordial invitation to readers of this publication to visit 
the plant when in Rochester, at which time everything 
that is possible will be done to make their visit a 
pleasant one. 


A Cheerful Optimist 


BanGor, Mk., Dec, 31, 1913. 
Wilfred A. French, 

Dear Sir: I like Merryman’s snow-pictures, particu- 
larly that one of Mt. Pleasant, for they look like snow- 
scenes we have in Maine. Real snow, white snow, no 
smoochiness or doubt about it, so, of course, they are 
not art; but they are good to look at, and we can admire 
the picture even if the maker may not be an artist. 

I also like Mr. Riley’s explanation of climate; I quote: 

“ This is simply because the air in higher altitudes is 
dry. The dampness of city-air is what chills.” Is it 
the city-charter that does it ? 

Bangor has a city-charter and the air is dry and the 
altitude at the Custom-house is twenty-three feet. Not 
much higher than Boston, is it ? 

If [had taken “ The Pearl of Orr’s Island,’ I should 
be proud the rest of my life. 

It seems that you have given us a very attractive 
number. Happy New Year to you. 


WituiaMm H. Bracar. 


Cooke Lenses at Reduced Prices 


THE Taylor-Hobson Company announces that after 
February 15, 1914, the prices of most Cooke anastigmat 
lenses will be reduced. The new prices will be printed 
in all the Cooke lens catalogs circulated after that date, 
and will show a reduction averaging from 10 to 15 per 
cent on most sizes. This reduction has been made pos- 
sible by the change in tariff, and should prove interest- 
ing to those photographers who desire the best lenses 
that money can buy, and who wish to purchase one or 
more such lenses during the coming season. The sales 
of Cooke lenses have increased rapidly during the past 
few years and should now exceed all records. 


The Retort Courteous 


“THE photograph flatters you,” commented the 
earnest young man. 

“Then it is more polite than you are,” replied the 
indignant maiden. — From the Buffalo Express. 


Meyer Specialties 


THOSE discriminating camerists who delight to learn 
of exclusive photographic devices, particularly ingenious 
importations from the German market, will find them in 
the store of the Meyer Camera and Instrument Company, 
18 West 27th St., New York City. Among the most 
popular of the new instruments may be mentioned a 
vest-pocket tripod for cameras up to 5 x 7, and a pocket 
ruby-lamp for traveling, each selling at $1.00. A new 
line of developing-tanks, ranging in price from $3.25 to 
$5.00, is also being shown, as well as the popular Poly- 
gon cameras fitted with Rietzschel double anastigmats. 





MADE WITH A SERIES 4+ EURYNAR, F/4.5 


An Eurynar for Dark Days 


DvuRinG these short winter days, when the light yel- 


lows and wanes after 5 Pp. M., a lens of large working- 
aperture and high correction is needed. An Eurynar 
will very likely meet the requirements, and the Ameri- 
can agents, W. J. Lafbury Co., 305 North Fifth Ave., 
Chicago, will gladly send circulars and prices on request. 
The accompanying illustration shows something of the 
splendid work of a Series 4 Eurynar, F/4.5. 
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